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The Crisis in Ethics 


An Editorial 


ROM THE COLONIAL period down to the present, 

American philosophy has been largely inspired by moral 
concerns. The books and articles that come forth from our phi- 
losophers in the non-scholastic world continue to reflect this 
gravitation towards ethics and values, towards the achievement 
of the good life and the good society. Logical empiricism might 
today seem an exception to the mainstream in American specu- 
lation; yet even here much thinking and writing has sloped to 
the logical analysis of ethical situations. We have the Socratic 
interests in our philosophical climate but not the Socratic 
method. 

Naturalism tends to approach moral problems as though they 
involve nothing but practical truth. Analytic philosophy would 
like to resolve all such problems in terms of public, speculative 
knowledge. The first view looks upon the true under the aspect 
of the good; the second movement tries to reduce the good to 
the true. Strangely enough, both parties claim the empirio- 
logical method for their guide, one emphasizing the physical 
aspect of this method and the other its mathematical framework. 
Naturalism is more empiricist; logicalism is more rationalistic. 

In their ambitions to construct an ethics, neither the natural- 
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ists nor the analysts are remotely close to their goal, and there 
are leaders in both camps who think seriously of abandoning 
the whole project and have thought so for some time. But the 
books and articles on ethics continue to appear, and there is no 
indication that this stream is about to run dry. By the prag- 
matic standard alone, the whole worth of naturalism and of 
logicalism must be judged by their ability to encompass that 
vital part of the philosophical universe which is moral value 
and the problem of obligation. 

Before a choice is made in favor of naturalism or logicalism 
as possible solutions to moral questions, much more general 
knowledge can show that neither system can ever solve the under- 
lying problem of obligation. Though stressing the practical, 
naturalism is concerned with art, not with prudence, in human 
life. Dewey, for instance, makes capital of the experimental 
test of truth; value, for him, depends on the control that man 
achieves over his environment. If the end of art is man, rather 
than something beyond him that he must obey, obviously the 
road to ethics cannot be laid through the forest of contemporary 
naturalism. The analysts on the other hand use the mathe- 
matical techniques that seek to approach ethics through logic. 
Since mathematics makes no reference to final causality, which 
is the causality of the good, logicalism is likewise fated to 
failure in its hope of a philosophy of obligation. 

Readers of the philosophical literature in America during 
recent years are aware that it is largely a record of a crisis in 
ethics. These are times not merely for Socratic interests but 


also for Socratic questions, questions about method and whether, 


when a method is anthropomorphic to begin with, it can ever 
discuss the ontomorphic values that obligate. 
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The Definitions of Philosophy in the De 
Divisione Philosophiae of Dominicus 
Gundissalinus 


by Anton-Hermann Chroust 


OMINICUS GUNDISSALINUS or Dominicus Gundi- 
salvi, the archdeacon of Segovia who won a great reputa- 

tion for his translations of Arabic texts, wrote his treatise De 
divisione philosophiae * somewhat before 1150. This work was 
used by Michael Scottus in his “ Divisio philosophiae,”? of 
which some lengthy fragments or quotations are contained in 
the Speculum doctrinale * of Vincent of Beauvais. Also the De 
ortu et divisione philosophiae of Robert Kilwardby, which, 
according to L. Baur,* is the best “ introduction to philosophy ” 
produced during the middle ages, is under the direct influence 
of Gundissalinus’ De divisione philosophiae. As an introduction 
to the study of philosophy and the secular sciences in general, 
the De divisione of Gundissalinus, together with the other intro- 


1A critical edition of the De divisione philosophiae of Gundissalinus can 
be found in: L. Baur, “ Dominicus Gundissalinus De divisione philosophiae,” 
in: Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, IV, 2, 3-142. 
Baur, on pp. 147-397, also supplied his edition with a very lengthy and 
detailed commentary, as well as an excellent critical apparatus. 

We shall quote Gundissalinus by citing page and line (or lines) from 
Baur’s edition. 

2 Vincent of Beauvais, when quoting from Michael Scottus, does not give 
this title to Michael’s work, although this seems to be the most appropriate 
title. All told, the Speculum doctrinale of Vincent contains six frag- 
mentary quotations from Michael Scottus: (1) definitio philosophiae, 
in: Spec. doctr. 1.13; (2) divisio philosophiae, in: Spec. doctr. 1.16; (3) 
de mathematica, in: Spec, doctr. 18.1 (this is the division found in the 
Venetian edition of 1494 and 1591, which should read 16.1); (4) de meta- 
physica et eius excellentia, in: Spec. doctr. 18.56 (should read 16. 56) ; 
(5) de partibus metaphysicae, in: Spec. doctr. 18.57 (should read 16. 57) ; 
(6) de subjecto metaphysicae, in: Spec. doctr. 18.59 (should read 16.59). 

* These six fragments are collected in: L. Baur, op. cit. 398-400. 

* Baur, op. cit. 368. 
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ductory works based on the De divisione, became a treatise of 


great if not decisive importance in the history of mediaeval 


learning, especially since it initiated a radical change in the 
traditional scholastic method of teaching the profane sciences 
or artes liberales. For it gradually and effectively replaced the 
old system of instruction based on the trivium and quadrivium. 

Throughout his De divisione Gundissalinus makes use not 
only of the whole of Aristotle’s “ organon,” but also of the so- 
called disciplinae novae such as metaphysics, physics, politics, 
ethics, and economies, including Aristotle’s De coelo et mundo, 
De generatione et curruptione, De animalibus, De anima, the 
Libri de naturalibus (or, Parva naturalia), ete. Thus for the 
first time in the history of mediaeval education the majority of 
the Aristotelean writings is referred to and relied upon in a 
“ program ” devised to furnish a general and basic introduction 
to all training in philosophy and theology. 

Like all the works of Gundissalinus, the De divisione pht- 
losophiae is essentially a compilation gathered from a variety of 


sources and authorities: 


The treatise of Dominicus Gundissalinus on the division of philosophy 
is a cleverly fabricated collation of materials from Arabie (Al-Kindi, 
Al-Farabi, Avicenna, An-Nairizi, Algazel, and several other unknown 
authors) and Latin (Boéthius, Isidore, Bede) sources. Thus it uses 
nearly literally, although with some alterations of the arrangements of 
its various component parts, the whole of the “Introduction to phi- 
losophy ” of Al-Farabi. The treatise of Gundissalinus itself is based 
definitely on an Aristotelian foundation. In its tendency as well as 
content it is very closely related to that type of philosophical commen- 
tary which starts with Ammonius Hermae and which was transmitted 
to the middle ages through the intermediary of Syrian, Arabic, and 
Jewish authors.® 


Completely overshadowed by the general influence of the De 
divisione philosophiae on the subsequent development of medi- 


aeval secular education is Gundissalinus’ attempt at compiling 


Baur, op. cit., 314. 
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definitions of philosophy. This rather ambitious undertaking, 
which reminds us of similar “ introductory efforts ” by certain 


“ prologue” to his 


Neo-Platonic commentators, serves as the 
treatise. In a certain way such a compilation of definitions is a 
curious incident in the history of twelfth-century scholiasm. To 
trace the sources or origins of these definitions through the 
history of philosophy, therefore, is a task deserving close 
examination. 

Gundissalinus begins his definitions of philosophy with the 
following remark (Baur, 5, 23-25):° “ Philosophi’ vero® phi- 
losophiam duabus ° descriptionibus descripserunt. quarum una 


sumpta est ex proprietate eius et altera ex effectu eius.” *° In 


other words, Gundissalinus proposes to discuss the various mean- 
ings or definitions of philosophy under two headings, namely 
under that of “ ex proprietate ” and that of “ ex effectu.” 

The first definition of philosophy “ex proprietate” sug- 
gested by Gundissalinus reads as follows (Baur, 6, 1-6, 2): 
“ Philosophia est assimilatio hominis operibus creatoris secun- 


* These numbers refer to page and line (or lines) of Baur’s edition. 

Manuscript Oxford, Corpus Christi College 86, fol. 188t-217%> (subse- 
quently quoted as C), reads Greci instead of Philosophi. 

* Manuscript Oxford, Digby 76, fol. 79’-107" (subsequently quoted as D), 
reads autem instead of vero. 

* Isaac (cf. note 10 infra), Diffiniciones fol. 2% (subsequently quoted as 
Isaac), reads tribus instead of duabus. 

1° For this passage see Isaac, Diffiniciones fol. The Diffiniciones, 
among others, can be found in: Paris, Biblioth. Nationale 16 084; Oxford, 
Corpus Christi College 86; Rome, Vat. 2186. They are printed in: Isaaci 
opera omnia latina, Lyon, 1515-1518. 

Isaac ben Solomon Israeli lived in Egypt between 845 and 940. He 
wrote his Diffiniciones in Arabic. The original Arabic version is lost, but 
we possess a Hebrew translation by Nissim ben Solomon, and a Latin 
translation by Gerhard of Cremona. 

It is obvious that Gundissalinus in his De divisione relies heavily on 
Isaac’s Diffiniciones, which in part he uses literally. Since, however, the 
“ quotations ” from Isaac’s Diffiniciones in the De divisione of Gundissalinus 
in many respects differ considerably from the translation of Gerhard of 
Cremona of Isaac’s work, we may assume that the latter made use of 


some other translation by an unknown author, or that he relied on an 
Arabic text. 
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dum virtutem humanitatis.” “ This definition, in its original 
form, can be traced back as far as Theaetetus 176 B, where 


Plato states: 


Evil things . . . can never pass away, for there must always remain 
something which is antagonistic to the good. And having no place 
among the gods in heaven, of necessity these evil things hover around 
the mortal nature and this earthly sphere. Wherefore we ought to fly 
away from earth to heaven as quickly as we can; and to fly away is to 
become like God as far as this is possible dpoiwors xara 
rd Svvarév). And to become like God, is to become holy, just and wise. 


Obviously then, philosophy as the “ flight ” from this world of 
misery and deception is to Plato the “road to God,” the 
dpoiwors Kara 7d Svvardv. The same idea re-appears in 
Republic 500 D: “ And the philosopher, holding conversation 
with the divine order, becomes himself orderly and divine, as 


12 


far as the nature of man permits.” ** Also “the gods have a 
care of any one whose desire is to become just and to be like 
God—as far as man can attain to divine likeness (€is écov 
Suvarov avOparw Ged) by the pursuit of virtue.” * 
But “ he who would be dear to God must be like Him, and such 
as He, as far as this is possible. Wherefore the temperate man 
is the friend of God, for he is like Him.” ** 

Baur (p. 169) believes that these Platonic views on the 
opoiwors Oe@ go back to Pythagorean tradition. But barring the 
rather unreliable statement of Eudorus of Alexandria, who 
claims that the definition of philosophy as the dpoiwors eo 
must be credited to Pythagoras and Plato,** there exists no 


“™ D reads humanitatis virtutibus instead of virtutem humanitatis; and 
C reads veritatem (%) instead of virtutem.—For this whole passage, cf. 
Isaac, fol, 2r, 

6... pirécopos . . . Kooplos re Kal Beios els 7d SuvaTdy dvOpwryw yiyverat. 

13 Plato, Republic 613 A. 

= Plato, Laws 716 CD: “ And he who would be dear to God must be like 
Him and such as He, as far as this is possible. Wherefore the temperate 
man is the friend of God, for he is like Him... .” 

**In: Stobaeus, Eclogues 2. 49.8. 
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conclusive evidence to sustain the claim of Baur. But the 
époiwors GG notion might also have influenced Cicero when 
he says that “omnis auctoritas philosophiae consistit in beata 
vita comparanda.” ** And Cicero, in turn, may have shaped the 
definition of philosophy suggested by Isidore of Seville, when 
the latter refers to it as the “ rerum humanarum divinarumque 
cognitio cum studio bene vivendi coniuncta.” ** The definition 
of philosophy which calls it the dpotwors xara 7d Svvarov 


makes a frequent appearance among the later Platonists or 
members of “ Middle Platonism ” ** and the Neo-Platonists. It 
is quoted by Eudorus of Alexandria,’* Plutarch of Chaeronea,” 
Gaius,” Albinus,”? Theon of Smyrna,” Juncus,* Plotinus,” 


16 De finibus 5.39.—This Ciceronian definition probably goes back to 
Theophrastus, eddacuovias. 

17 Htymologiae 2.24.1, in: Patrol. Lat. vol. 82, col. 141. 

18 With “Middle Platonism” we designate the following group of phi- 
losophers: Dercylides; Eudorus of Alexandria who wrote ca. 25 B.C.; 
Thrasyllus, the author of the famous Platonic Tetralogies, who wrote 
during the reign of Emperor Tiberius (14-37 A. D.) ; Plutarch of Chaeronea, 
who lived 45-—ca.125 A. D.; Theon of Smyrna, who lived during the reign 
of Emperor Hadrian (118-137 A.D.); Gaius, who lived during the first 
half of the second century A. D.; Albinus, the disciple of Gaius; Apuleius 
of Madaura, who was born ca. 125 A. D.; Celvisius (or Calvenus) Taurus, 
who lived during the reign of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius (137-161 A. D.) ; 
Favorinus (or Phaborinos), the teacher of Gellius and contemporary of 
Celvisius; Herodes Atticus of Marathon, who lived 101-177 A. D.) ; Nigrinus, 
a contemporary of Herodes Atticus; Nicostratus, who wrote between 160 
and 170 A. D.; Atticus, who wrote after 176 A. D.; Harpocration of Argos, 
a contemporary of Atticus; Celsus, who lived during the second half of 
the second century; Maximus of Tyre, a contemporary of Celsus; Hierax, 
who wrote during the early part of the third century; Iuncus, a contem- 
porary of Hierax; Severus (or Seberos), who wrote during the first half 
of the third century. 

1°In: Stobaeus, Hclogues 2.49.8.—Eudorus, however, ascribes this 
definition both to Pythagoras as well as Plato. 

°° De sera numinis vindicta, edit. Wyttenbach 15, 24.—Plutarch also 
offers several interpretations of this definition. 

*1 In: Albinus, Didascalicus 28 (p. 181, edit. Hermann). 

** Didascalicus 28 (p. 181, edit. Hermann). 

*° In: E. Hiller, Theonis Smyrn. philos. Platonici expositio rerum mathe- 
maticarum ad legendum Platonem utilium 14.8; 14.18 ff.; 16.16. 

**In: Stobaeus, Florilegium 117.59. 


*° Ennead 2.2.1: ... mpds rov Gedy dpolwors. Cf. ibid. at 1.2.3: ... 
Gem duowOnvac ... 
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Julian the Apostate,”* and Themistius.” It is also used by Philo 
of Alexandria ** as well as the Neo-Platonic commentators such 
as Ammonius,”® David the Armenian,®® and Elias.** The 
authority or source on which Diogenes Laertius relies when 
he Plato,®* likewise declares the é£opoiwars Oe@ 
the ultimate end and hence the basic meaning of philosophy in 
general and ethics in particular.** The idea of the opotwous 
Oe can again be found in the Epistles of St. Paul, where he 


“ 


exhorts us “ to be conformed to the image of the Son.” ** It is 


contained in The Gospel according to St. Matthew,** the Epvstles 


of St. Peter,** as well as in the writings of Tatian,*’ Melito of 
Sardes,** Justin Martyr,**® and Clement of Alexandria.*° And 


2° Oratio 6.184, edit. Lips. 

27 Orationes 2.32, edit. Dindorf. 

28 De caritate (or De humanitate) 23.168, in: 5.319, edit. Cohn-Wend- 
land; Legum allegoriarum libri tres 3.9.—In his De opificio mundi 1. 144, 
in: 1.50, edit. Cohn-Wendland, Philo points out that the ultimate and 
highest task of man is to become like God as far as this is possible: 

2° Comment. in Porphyrii quinque voces, p. 3, line 8, in: Comment. in 
Arist. Graec. 4.3. 

*° Prolegomena, edit. Brandis, scholia 13 a 45. 

** Comment. in Porphyrii Isagogen 16, line 10, in: Comment. in Arist. 
Graec. 18.2.—It should be noted here that Ammonius, David, and Elias 
added to the Platonic duoiwors xara 7d duvaréy, the term dvOpwrw, “ as 
far as this is possible for a human being.” This is also the case with 
Cassiodorus. Cf. De artibus ae disciplinis liberalium litterarum 3, in: 
Patrol. Lat. vol. 70, col. 1167. See also note 41 infra. 

®2 Diog. Laert. 3. 67-80. 

88 Diog. Laert. 3.78 ff. 

54 Romans 8.29. Cf. ibid., 6.5; Ephesians 4. 24. 

** St. Matthew 5.48: Be you therefore perfect, even as your Father Who 

in heaven is perfect.” 

7 Peter 1.15 ff.; 2 Peter 1. 4. 

87 Oratio 31. 

*SIn: Eusebius, Hist. eccles. 4. 26. 

*° Frag. 18. Cf. J. Pfattisch, Der Binfluss Platons auf die Theologie 
Justins des Martyrs. 


*° Paedagogus 3.311; Protrepticus 76 ff.; Stromates 2.26. Cf. Eusebius, 
Praeparatio Evangelica 13. 672. 
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finally, it is quoted by Cassiodorus ** who, like Elias, speaks of a 
xara Suvarov avOpary. 

Subsequently, and probably through the intermediary of 
Syrian commentators and lexicographers, the definition of phi- 
losophy as the éuotwous Oe@ re-emerges in the whole of philo- 
sophical literature both of Jewish and Arabic origin, particu- 
larly in the Diffinictones of Isaac Israeli,** the Microcosmus of 
Joseph ibn Saddik “* as well as in the works of Al-Farabi “* 
and others. We must assume here that the Platonic dpotwous 
7@ 0e@ was rendered by the Arabs and Syrians, perhaps for 
religious reasons, as the “ assimilatio operibus creatoris.” This 
Syrio-Arabic rendition also appears in the Diffiniciones of Isaac. 
Apparently the Syrians and Arabs related the assimilatio ex- 
clusively to the problem of intellectual knowledge, and not, as 
for instance Ammonius and Elias, to the intellect as well as to 
the will: Thus with the Syrians and Arabs, as later with Isaac, 
the assimilatio denotes a purely intellectual act consisting in 
the intellectual apprehension of God’s works. It is no longer, 
as with Plato, an act of the will and, hence, a primarily ethical 
issue. 


The second definition of philosophy “ex proprietate ” pro- 
posed by Gundissalinus reads as follows (Baur, 7, 8-7, 9): 
“ Philosophia est tediwm et cura et* studium et sollicitudo 


mortis.” *° Obviously, this second definition is the “ negative 


counterpart” to the first definition, the “ assimilatio hominis 
operibus creatoris.” For the first definition refers to the positive 


“ De artibus ac discipl. liberal. litterarum 3, in: Patrol. Lat. vol. 70, 
col. 1167. Cf. id: “ Philosophia est assimilatio Deo secundum quod est 
possibile homini.” 

** fol. 2%>.—St. Albert the Great, in his Summa de creat. 2, tract 1, quaest. 
59, art. 2, makes a reference to this passage in Isaac. 

*8 Microcosmus 65, edit. Jellinek. 

** Cf. A. Schmélders, Documenta philos. Arabum 22. 

*° Manuscript Paris, Biblioth. Nationale lat. 14 700 (subsequently quoted 
as P), reads est instead of et. 

** For this passage, cf. Isaac, Diffiniciones 2". 
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attitude of the philosopher towards the highest spiritual and 
intellectual problems or ideals, while the second definition deals 
with the correlative negative attitude towards temporal and, 
therefore, perishable things. Here too, the original source, as 
Gundissalinus himself admits,*? should be looked for in Plato, 
Theaetetus 176 B: “ Wherefore we should fly away from this 
earth (dvyi)) as quickly as we can; and to fly away (@vy7) is 
to become like God, as far as this is possible.” A similar idea is 
expressed in Plato’s Republic 500 C, where Plato insists that 
he “‘ whose mind is fixed upon true being, has certainly no time 
to look down upon the affairs of this earth.” And in Gorgias 
526 D, Socrates, speaking for Plato, states: 


Renouncing the honors at which this world aims, I desire only to know 
the truth, and to live as well as I can; and, when I die, to die as well 
as I ean. And to the utmost of my powers, I exhort all men to do the 
same ...and... to take part in the great combat which is the 
combat of life and greater than any other earthly conflict. 


For “the philosophical minds,” we are told in the Republic 
485 B,** “ always have knowledge of a sort which shows them 
the eternal nature not varying from generation or corruption.” 
The true philosophers, according to Republic 500 C, will first 
look at absolute justice, beauty, and temperance.” *® And it is 
philosophy, in the words of Phaedo 83 A ff., which “ received 
and gently comforted [the soul], and sought to release it [from 


its corporeal imprisonment], pointing out that . . . the senses 


are full of deception, and persuading it to retire from them 


and to be gathered up into itself and its pure apprehension 


of pure existence.” “To the world the philosopher is a fool,” 


(Theaetetus 173 C),°° because his mind, “ disdaining the petti- 


ness and nothingness of human things is flying about . . 


8: “. . . et propter hoc dixit Plato .. .” 
** Cf. Republic 468 E; Sophist 249 D. 
*° Cf. Republic 501 C. 


*° Cf. Phaedrus 249 C; Republic 498 E; 500 Aff.; 489 D. 


+ 
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measuring earth and heaven.” (Theaetetus 173 E.) In many 
ways the philosopher acts 


like one who in a storm .. . retires under the shelter of a wall; and 
seeing that the rest of mankind is full of wickedness, he remains content 
if only he can live his own life and be pure from evil and unrighteous- 
ness; and depart in peace with bright hopes. 


(Republic 496 CD). But this retreat from the profane world 
has for the philosopher more than its adequate compensations: 
Philosophy offers him purification and release from evil. 
(Phaedo 82 D) And “his eyes are ever directed towards thirgs 
fixed and immutable; . . . [and] holding conversation with 
the divine order he himself becomes . . . divine, as far as the 
nature of man permits it.” (Republic 500 CD) For “ only in 


the world beyond can he worthily enjoy wisdom . . . and there, 


and there alone, can he find wisdom in its purest form.” 
(Phaedo 68 A) Hence the true philosopher is deeply con- 
cerned with the problem of death (Phaedo 67 C), and “ any 
man who has the spirit of philosophy is willing to die.” (Phaedo 
61 B)** In other words—and this idea permeates both the 
Phaedo and the Crito—death is the liberation from earthly 
banishment, and philosophy, by its contempt for all earthly 
things, the road or flight (¢@vyj) back to our true, that is, 
heavenly home. 

The definition of philosophy which sees in the latter the dvyn, 
the flight from an evil world back to a perfect and spiritual 
world, besides underlying the general Stoic attitude towards 
suicide,’ appears again in Albinus who calls philosophy the 


51 Cf. Phaedo 64 Eff.; 80 E; Republic 486 A; ete. 

°* According to Seneca, who compares death to a mere “ change of environ- 
ment,” (Hpist. 82.10) death is not an evil, but actually the end of many 
evils. (Ad Aebutum liberalem de beneficiis libri septem 7.1) Thus phi- 
losophy becomes a “theory of life and death,” (Seneca, Ad Paulinum de 
brevitate vitae 19.2), which tells us when and under what circumstances 
we might terminate our earthly life. For “there is one thing,” Seneca 
says, “of which we cannot properly accuse life: it holds back no one.” 
Hpist. 70.15. Cf. Epictetus, Diss. 1. 24. 20. 
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Kai TEpiaywy? THs awd the soul’s libera- 
tion from, and rising above the body.” ** And the same idea 
we find expressed by Apollonius of Tyana.* Plutarch, on the 
other hand, defines philosophy as the peAérn Oavdrov or pedéern 
tov atoOvnoKxev— the meditation about death.” °° This defi- 
nition then re-appears frequently in such Neo-Platonic com- 
mentators as Ammonius, Elias, David, and others, and probably 
through them entered the Syrian and Arabic world. 

The Platonie statement that philosophy is the “ flight ” from 
this evil world, and that, therefore, philosophy signifies the 
“ meditation about death,” is also accepted by Marcus Aurelius, 
namely when he exhorts his contemporaries: ‘ Wander no 
longer at hazard . . . Hasten then to the end which thou hast 
before thee, and throwing away idle hopes come to thy own aid 

.’°® And the same Marcus Aurelius points out that phi- 
losophy consists in “ accepting all that happens, and all that is 
allotted . . . and finally in waiting for death with a cheerful 
mind.” 

Plato’s definition of philosophy as the wedérn Oavdrov or the 
Avois (or Kai (or xwpurpos) THs amd 
a@patos, which the Neo-Platonists soon correlated with the 


dpoiwors[T@]Ge@, was most readily accepted by the Stoics who 


used it to justify morally their views on suicide (é€aywyn).”* 


58 Didascalicus 1 (p. 152 edit. Hermann). 

54In: Philostratus 8. 26.4; 8. 7. 25 ff, 

55 De sera nuninis vindicta 18. 

°° Thoughts 3.14. Cf. id. at 5.11; 10.31.—The same is also true as 
regards Boéthius, according to whom philosophy is the consolation of the 
afflicted. See the whole tenor of his De consolatione philosophiae. It should 
be noted here, however, that Boéthius actually quotes only one single 
definition of philosophy, when he calls her the “ amor et studium et amicitia 
quodammodo sapientiae.” In Porphyrium dialogi 1, in: Patrol. Lat. vol. 
64, col. 10, 

57 Thoughts 2.17. 

58 Cf. Seneca, Hpist. 12.10; 12.25; 70.11; 65.22; 117.21 ff.; 120. 14 ff.; 
De providentia 6. 6. Marcus Aurelius, Thoughts 5. 29; 8. 47; 10.8; 
10.32; 3.1; Epictetus, Diss. 1.24.20; 2.24.95 ff.; Elias, Comment. in 
Porphyrii Isagogen 14, in: Comment. in Arist. Graec. 18.1. See also note 
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Cicero, who probably introduced this definition into the Latin 
world, instances that “tota enim philosophorum vita, ut ait 
idem (scil., Socrates), commentatio mortis est.” °° And a little 
later Cicero states once more that “ secernere autem a corpore 
animum ecquid aliud est, quam mori discere?”° Seneca, 
again, points out that “ egregia res est mortem condiscere—hoc 
est ipsum, quae meditari debeamus.” * Apuleius of Madaura 
likewise calls philosophy the ‘ 


62 


‘mortis affectum consuetudinem- 
que moriendi. 

It is not altogether surprising, therefore, that the definition 
of philosophy as the meditatio mortis or pedérn Oavarov—a defi- 
nition which could but appeal to the early Christians and their 
particular eschatological views—should find its way into the 
writings of St. Jerome, St. John of Damascus,” St. Augus- 
tine,” Cassiodorus,” and Isidore of Seville.” 

The third definition of philosophy “ ex proprietate ” proposed 
by Gundissalinus reads as follows (Baur, 7, 13-7, 14): “ Philo- 


52 supra.—Plotinus apparently wrote a work against the Stoic “ praise of 
suicide.” This might be gathered from Elias, loc. cit., namely where the 
latter says: ... TWAwrivos mepi ebdAdyou ypdde: pwovdBiBdov . . .” 
This passage would indicate that Plotinus composed a work in which he 
rebuked the Stoics for having used the dpuoiwors ro Oe as a justification of 
suicide. 

5° Tuscul. disp. 1. 30. 

Ibid. 1.31. 

Hpist. 25. 

®2 De Platone et eius dogmate 277. 

Epistola CXXVII ad Principiam virginem, sive Marcellae viduae 
epitaphium 6, in: Patrol. Lat. vol, 22, col. 1091: “. . . illud Platonicum, 
qui philosophiam meditationem mortis esse dixit.” 

Tlepi yowoews 6; 68.—It should be noted here that the epi yrwcews is 
under the influence of Porphyry and Ammonius. 

°S Ppist. 155, in: Patrol. Lat. vol. 33, col. 666-673. 

** De artibus ac disciplinis liberalium literarum 3, in: Patrol. Lat. vol. 
70, col. 1167: “ Philosophia est meditatio mortis.” 

°" Htymologiae 2.24:9, in: Patrol. Lat. vol. 82, col. 142: “ Philosophia 
est meditatio mortis.”—Boéthius, on the other hand, does not refer to this 
definition of philosophy, although it could be expected that this definition 
would appeal to him, particularly to the spirit which permeates his De 
consolatione philosophiae. 
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sophia * est rerum humanarum divinarumque cognicio cum * 


” 7 This particular definition is 


studio bene vivendi coniuncta. 
definitely of Stoic origin and, as a matter of fact, contains two 
separate elements which also have separate historical sources. 
The two elements, although both Stoic in origin, are (a) the 
“rerum humanarum divinarumque cognicio,’ and (b) the 
“ studium bene vivendi.” The combination of these two ele- 
ments, on the other hand, is definitely Late Stoic. Thus, accord- 
ing to the Stoics, particularly the Early Stoics, philosophy is 
the cai avOpwrivev mpayparwr— the rational 


or the 


understanding of things both divine and human,” 

Oeiwy Kai avOpwrivev the comprehen- 

sion and coincidence of things both divine and human.” * The 

definition of philosophy as the “ studium bene vivendi,” on the 

other hand, goes back to the Stoic statement that philosophy is 

the doxnows émurndeiov réxvns— the practice of a necessary 


9? 73 


and befitting way of life. With Seneca this doxnots émirn- 


Seiov réxvns becomes “ the study and pursuit (studiwm) of the 


reads philosophia sic instead of philosophia. 

°® Manuscript H.h. 4.13 (fol. 1-35) in the Library of Oxford University 
(subsequently quoted as H), omits cum. 

7 Cf. Isidore of Seville, Etymologiae 2.24.1, in: Patrol. Lat. vol. 82, 
col. 141: “ Philosophia est rerum humanarum divinarumque cognitio, 
eum studio bene vivendi coniuncta.” See also ibid. at 2.24.9, in: Patrol. 
Lat. vol. 82, col. 142: “ Philosophia est divinarum humanarumque rerum, 
in quantum homini possibile est, probablis scientia.”” Cassiodorus, De 
artibus et disciplinis liberal. litterarum 3, in: Patrol. Lat. vol. 70, col. 
1167: “ Philosophia est divinarum humanarurique rerum, in quantum 
* Obviously, the second definition 
of Isidore of Seville is copied from Cassiodorus. 

™ Sextus Empiricus, Adv. math. 9.13. Cf. Placita philosophorum 1, 
prooem, 2; Pseudo-Galen, Histor. philos. 5. 

77H. v. Arnim, Stoicorum veterum fragmenta 2, no. 35 and 36. Cf. H. 
Diels, Dowographi Graeci 273; 602.—It should be noted here that this 
Stoic definition of philosophy found a prominent place in the Corpus Iuris 
of Justinian. See Digest 1.1.10.2; Institutes 1.1.1: “ Jurisprudentia est 
divinarum atque humanarum rerum notitia.”—Placita philos. 1, prooem. 
2, uses the term émornun instead of carddnyis. 

™ H.v. Arnim, op. cit. 2, no. 35 and 36; H. Diels, op. cit. 273; 602; 
Placita philos. 1. prooem. 2. 


homini possible est, probabilis scientia.’ 


. 
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highest virtue.” And this highest virtue, again, is nothing other 


than “ wisdom itself, inasmuch as wisdom is the understanding 


99 74 


of things both divine and human. Cicero, referring to the 


Stoic definition of philosophy as the émurrjpn (or Karadnus) 
avopwrivev mpaypatwv, points out that “ quidam 
sapientiam ita finierunt, ut dicerent eam divinarum et humana- 
rum scientiam esse. quidam ita: Sapientia est, nosse divina et 


humana et eorum causas.” ** Essentially the same idea under- 


9? 76 


lies Cicero’s statement that philosophy is the “ ars vitae,” ** or 


‘ 99 77 


the “ omnis rerum optimarum cognitio et in iis exercitatio. 
Thus he could exclaim: “O vitae philosophia dux! o virtutis 
indagatrix expultrixque vitiorum! ” ** Hence with Seneca phi- 
losophy becomes the “ humani generis paedagogus,” “ the “ ars 


99 80 


rectae vitae agendae,” *° or the basic “regula vitae.” ** And 
Cicero, who has just informed us that philosophical wisdom con- 
sists in the “divinarum et humanarum rerum scientia,” in- 
stances that “ omnis auctoritas philosophiae consistit in beata 
82 


Albinus must have known of the Stoic 
definition of philosophy as the émurrjyn (or 


vita comparanda. 


Kat avOpwrivwv mpayydrwv, when he describes philosophy 


as the te Kai avOpwrivev This 


Stoic influence is also felt in Aristobulus.** With the Neo- 
Platonists and their mystico-religious trend the ultimate 
significance of philosophy is looked for in man’s communion 
with God.* For the highest object of philosophy properly 


7 Bpist. 89.7. 

™ De officiis 1.153; 2. 2. 

76 De finibus 2.2. 

77 Tuscul. disp. 5.3.7. 

78 Tuscul. disp. 5.2.5. 
De legibus 1. 22. 58 ff. 

79 Bpist. 89.13. 

8°In: Lactantius, Institut. div. 3. 15. 

81In: Lactantius, op. cit. 3.15. Cf. Seneca, Mpist. 117.12; 94. 39. 

Tuscul. disp. 5.2.5. 

88 Didascalicus 1. 

84In: Eusebius, Praep. evang. 13.12.12. 

85 Plotinus, Ennead 4. 8. 1. 


Cf. ibid. at 1.26.64; 2.4.11; De officiis 2.2.5 ff.; 


= 
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understood consists in showing us the way to the spiritual 
visualization of the Ineffable One.** This general attitude 
towards philosophy might be considered the Neo-Platonic 
version and interpretation of the Stoic émuornyn Oeiwy 
avOpwrivev mpaypatwv. This Stoic definition appears again in 
Ammonius," David,** and Elias.*® Elias, for some reason, 
ascribes it originally to Pythagoras.*° Cassiodorus, who likewise 
yas acquainted with this Stoic definition of philosophy, calls 
the latter the “ divinarum humanarumque rerum, in quantum 


homini possibile est, probabilis scientia.” ** Isidore of Seville 
refers to philosophy as the “ rerum humanarum divinarumque 
99 92 


cognitio cum studio bene vivendi coniuncta. And it is in 


Isidore that Gundissalinus finds his third definition of phi- 


losophy, which, as a matter of fact, he lifts bodily from the 


text of Isidore. 


The fourth definition of philosophy “ex proprietate ” pro- 


8* Plotinus, Ennead 6.7.35; 6.9.4; 6.9.10; 5.3.14; 5.8.11; 5.3.1; 
5. 4. 9 ff. 

5™ Comment. in Porphyrii quinque voces 1, in: Comment. in Arist. Graec. 

8° Comment. in Porphyrii Isagogen 11, in: Comment. in Arist. Graec. 
18.1. 

°° In: Brandis, scholia 12 a-16 b.—It is quite possible that both Elias and 
David, through the intermediary of a lost Prolegomena of Olympiodorus, 
took over this definition from Ammonius. 

°° It is quite likely that Elias follows here the general tradition of his 
time which had a nearly mystical reverence for Pythagoras. Cf. Jamblichus, 
Vita Pythagorae 58 ff. 

*! De artibus ac disciplinis liberal, litterarum 3, in: Patrol. Lat. vol. 70, 
col. 1167. Cassiodorus adds here a xara 7d dvvardy dvOpwrw to the yraos 
(or Oeiwy kai dvOpwrivwy mpayudrwr. This addition reminds us of 
Elias, in: Comment. in Porphyrii Isagogen 16,10. Elias likewise modifies 
the duolwors xara rd dvvardy by the word dvépwrw. 

** Htymologiae 2.24.1, in: Patrol. Lat. vol. 82, col. 141. It has already 
been pointed out that this particular definition is actually a combination 
of a general Stoic pronouncement with certain ideas uttered by Seneca and 
Cicero.—In: Etymologiae 2.24.9, in: Patrol. Lat. vol. 82, col. 142, Isidore 
refers to philosophy as follows: “ Philosophia est divinarum humanarum- 
que rerum, in quantum homini possibile est, probabilis scientia.” This 
second definition is actually that of Cassiodorus (cf. note 91 supra) and 
probably taken from the latter. 


| 
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posed by Gundissalinus reads as follows (Baur, 7, 15): “ Philo- 
sophia est ars arcium et disciplina disciplinarum.” * This defi- 
nition, it should be remembered, has a most interesting history 
of its own. It is frequently mentioned in the “ textbooks ” or 
Prolegomena of the Alexandrian Neo-Platonists or Neo-Platonic 
scholiasts who, among their traditional definitions of philosophy, 
also refer to the latter as the réxvn TexvOv Kai ém- 
ornuav— the art of all arts, and the science of all sciences.” 
This particular definition, which seems to have enjoyed great 
popularity with the Late Neo-Platonists and Neo-Platonic com- 
mentators, also appears in the Prolegomena or Commentary to 
Porphyry’s Isagoge 21, 12 ff. of David, although in a somewhat 
modified form.** David calls it there the Texvav Kai 
.. . yap Tas apxds Kal ai réxvar Kai ai 


KauBavovow. By this very formulation he definitely 


indicates and even emphasizes the overall significance of phi- 


losophy as well as the pre-eminent position it holds among all 


95 


other intellectual pursuits.” Essentially the same idea is ex- 


pressed by Philo of Alexandria when he says: ov8é rodro Ts 
ayvoel Tals KaTa pépos TAS apxas Kai Ta ef 
dv avaBhacreiv 7a drrocodia 
Ammonius informs us that “ there is still another definition 
of philosophy, devised by Aristotle—a definition, that is to say, 
which stems from the pre-eminence (vepox7)) which philosophy 


*8 Cf. Isidore of Seville, Htymologiae 2.24.9, in: Patrol. Lat. vol. 82, 
col. 142: “ Philosophia est ars artium, et disciplina disciplinarum.” See 
also Cassiodorus, De artibus et disciplinis liberalium litterarum 3, in: 
Patrol. Lat. vol. 70, col. 1167: “ Philosophia est ars artium, et disciplina 
disciplinarum.”—It is most likely that Isidore borrowed this definition 
from Cassiodorus. 

**In: Comment, in Arist. Graec. 18.2. Cf. Cicero, De finibus 2. 2. 

David, loc. cit.: loréov bri ai Grae réxvar 
Mepika Karayiyvovrar . . . wovn didocodia wepi wavra ra byTa Karayiyverat. 
The term yepixa signifies here the “ special sciences ” or “ detail.” 

°° De congressu eruditionis gratia 26.146, in: 3.102, 15ff., edit. Cohn- 
Wendland.—Obviously, the term yépos refers here to “ scientific detail” or 
“specialization.” Cf. David, Prolegomena 40,13 ff.; Ammonius, loc. cit. 
See also note 95 supra, 
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holds as regards all the other arts and sciences.” *’ Elias, the 
disciple of Ammonius and Olympiodorus, is even more specific 
about the origin of this definition when he says: 


The fifth definition of philosophy, according to Aristotle . .. [was] 
that of réyvyn reyvev Kai émotnpov. For in the Metaphysics 
(the pera ra GvowKd mpdypata), also called Theology,** he (scil., Ari- 
stotle) defines it as such on account of its pre-eminence . . .*° 


Thus it might be assumed that this particular definition of 
philosophy was actually contained in some known edition of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics. This theory finds additional support 
in another remark by Elias to the effect that 


some are in doubt whether philosophy, being the art of all arts, could 
itself be an art. But we say that the art of all arts must be above and 
beyond art, or rather, that philosophy which instructs all other arts, 
should be called the art of all arts.*°° 


And a few pages before, the same Elias, when referring to the 
definition of philosophy as the téxvn rexv@v, makes the follow- 
ing significant remark: 8 xai dmopotow Sr, Sid. 


2 101 
Kéxpnrat. 


Assuming, then, that the defi- 
nition of philosophy as the réxvn Kai 


actually was to be found in some edition of Aristotle’s Meta- 


physics, we might surmise that it stood in Metaphysics 1. 2 


“ys 


possibly right after 982 b 7,*° on account of the preceding 


apxixwrarn (sovereign or authoritative). This particular chapter 


*™ Comment. in Porphyrii quinque voces 6,25, in: Comment. in Arist. 
Graec. 4. 3. 

°° Cf. Asclepius, Comment. in Arist. Metaphys. 74,5, in: Comment. in 
Arist. Graec. 6. 2. 

°° Elias, Comment. in Porphyrii Isagogen 20, in: Comment. in Arist. 
Graec. 18.1. Cf. Asclepius, loc. cit.; id. at 8.18. 

10° Comment. in Porphyrii Isagogen 23,10, in: Comment. in Arist. Graec. 
18. 1. 

101 Thid. 20, 22. 

102 The whole passage in Aristotle’s Metaphysics 982 b 4-982 b 8, reads 
as follows: “And the science which knows to what end each thing 
must be done, is the most authoritative or sovereign of the sciences, and 
more authoritative than any ancillary science.” 
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of the Aristotelean Metaphysics has frequently been used by 
Aristotelean scholiasts and commentators to explain and confirm 
the pre-eminence of philosophy among all the arts and sciences. 

While Elias bases the definition of philosophy as the réxvy 


TEXVOV Kai specifically on the authority of 


3 104 


Aristotle, Ammonius*” as well as some of his disciples, 
among them Asclepius *” and Eustratius,’” treat this particular 
definition of philosophy as something commonly known and uni- 
versally accepted. Thus Isidore of Pelusium, who might have 
made use of the Prolegomena of Elias or some other disciple of 


Ammonius, simply informs us that “ other philosophers are of 


the opinion that philosophy is the réxvn Kai 


We have already pointed out that David calls philosophy “ the 
mother of all arts and sciences through which we might gain a 


true understanding not only of first principles (apyxai), but 


9? 108 


also of all the special arts and sciences. This statement 


which declares philosophy the matrix of all the arts and sciences, 
can also be found in Posidonius.*** But it is quite possible that 
Posidonius follows here Aristotle, Metaphysics 982 b 4 ff. The 
remark of Philo of Alexandria that it is impossible to discover 
within the various special sciences as such first principles and 
the roots of things, and that only philosophy could tell us any- 


120 on the other hand, is defi- 


thing about these special sciences, 

108 Comment. in Analyt. Prior. 1.1,8, in: Comment. in Arist. Graec. 4. 6. 

10¢ Simplicius, Comment, in Arist. Phys. 1. 47,30, in: Comment. in Arist. 
Graec. 9. 

105 Asclepius, Comment. in Arist. Metaphys. 74,5, in: Comment. in Arist. 
Graec. 6. 2. 

106 Eustratius, Comment. in Arist. Eth. 322,12, in: Comment. in Arist. 
Graec. 20. 

10°7In: Patrol. Graec. vol. 78, col. 1637. 

108 Comment. in Porphyrii Isagogen 21,12 ff., in: Comment. in Arist. 
Graec. 18. 2. 

10 In: Seneca, Epist. 88.24; 88.21; 90.7; 90. 23. 

110 De congressu eruditionis gratia 26.146, quoted in note 96 supra. Cf. 
David, Proleg. et in Porphyrii Isagogen comment. 40, 13 ff., in: Comment. 
in Arist. Graec. 18.2. 
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nitely Aristotelian. Cicero apparently follows Posidonius when 


99 111 


he says that philosophy is “ the mother of all arts. Marcus 


Aurelius seems to have the same idea in mind when he exhorts 
112 


us: “Let philosophy be thy foster-mother and mother.” 


Essentially the same problem can be found among the Stoics, 
particularly whenever they point out that philosophy is above 
all the exercise of the highest of all arts, that is, of virtue.’ 
Ammonius also insists that philosophy as the science of all 
sciences, alone is concerned with everything that is or exists 
mavra ta Gvta).** Thus Ammonius, by relating the réxvy 
texvav to the problem of being qua being, in fact states that, in 
accordance with Aristotle’s definition of the 
philosophy is above all the yrdous tav The 
téxvn texvov formula, which becomes part of the traditional 


definitions of philosophy included in the many Prolegomena or 


117 


Tsagogai of the Neo-Platonic commentators,’*** can also be found 


9 


in Justin Martyr,"* Clement of Alexandria,”® and Cassio- 


20 


dorus.**° St. Augustine likewise uses this definition, but re- 


stricts its applicability to dialectics,“** as does Rhabanus 


99 


Maurus.’** Like Cassiodorus, Isidore of Seville also mentions 

111 De finibus 2. 2. 

112 Thoughts 6.12. 

“8 Placita philos. 1, prooem. 2; Sextus Empiricus, Adv. math. 9, 13. 

4 Comment. in Porphyrii quinque voces 2, 12 ff., in: Comment. in Arist. 
Graec. 4. 3. 

“5 Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics 1026 a 24; 1026 a 31. 

*° Comment. in Porphyrii quinque voces 2, 12 ff. 

“" Cf. AH. Chroust, “Philosophy: Its essence and meaning in the 
ancient word,” in: Philos. Rev. LVI (1947), no. 1, 57 ff. 

“8 Dialogus cum Tryphone 1. 2, p. 14 ff., edit. Otto. 

“° Stromata 4.26; Paedagogus 2.2. Cf. M. Limburg, in: Zeitschrift f. 
kathol. Theol. V (1881) 251. 

2° De artibus ac disciplinis liberal. litt. 3, in: Patrol. Lat. vol. 70, 
col. 1167. Cassiodorus calls philosophy the “ars artium et disciplina 
disciplinarum.” 

121 De ordine 2.13. 

*22 De universo (or De rerum natura) 20.—This work of Rhabanus is 
definitely under the influence of Isidore’s Etymologiae where Rhabanus 
also found the definition of philosophy as the “ars artium et disciplina 
disciplinarum.” Cf. Etymologiae 2. 24. 9. 


‘ 
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a definition of philosophy according to which it is called the 
“ars artium et disciplina disciplincrum.”*” And it is this 
Isidorean definition which Gundissalinus lifts bodily from the 
Etymologvae. 

The fifth definition of philosophy proposed by Gundissalinus 
is a definition “ex effectu,”*** (Baur, 7, 16) and reads 
as follows (Baur, 7, 17): Philosophia est integra cognicio 


5 


hominis de se ipso.*** Obviously, this particular definition 


originally goes back to the famous Socratic dictum: yoo 
geavrov. This dictum is credited to Socrates by Xenophon in 
his Memorabilia.*** And the same Xenophon also points out, 
perhaps under the influence of Socrates, that the most urgent 
task of the philosopher is that at which he works by himself.’ 
Socrates, according to the testimony in Plato’s Apology 28 E, 
insists that “ God orders me to fulfil the philosopher’s mission 


128 Htymologiae 2.24.9, in: Patrol. Lat. vol. 82. col. 142.—It is very 
likely that Isidore borrowed this definition from Cassiodorus. Cf. note 
120 supra. 

1240 reads eius effectu instead of ew effectu. 

125 Cf. Isaac, Diffiniciones fol. 2va. 

12° Memorabilia 4.2. 24-30: “ Socrates then said: ‘Tell me, Euthydemus, 
have you ever gone to Delphi?’ ‘ Yes, twice,’ he replied. ‘And did you 
observe what is written on the temple wall: Know thyself?’ ‘I did.’ ‘ And 
did you give no thought to that inscription, or did you pay attention to 
it, and try to examine yourself to ascertain what sort of a character you 
are?’ ‘I did not indeed try, for I thought that I knew very well already, 
since I should hardly know anything else if I did not know myself.’ ‘ But 
does he seem to you to know himself, who knows his own name merely, 
or he who . . . knows his own abilities?’ ‘It appears to me . . . that he 
who does not know his own abilities, does not know himself.’ ‘Is it not 
evident,’ said Socrates, ‘that men enjoy a great number of blessings in 
consequence of knowing themselves, and incur a great number of evils 
through being deceived in themselves?’ ‘For they who know themselves 
know what is suitable for them, and distinguish between what they can do 
and what they cannot. ... And by doing [this they] live without blame 
and avoid being unfortunate. By this knowledge of themselves, too, they 
can form an opinion of other men . . . obtain for themselves what is good 
and guard against what is evil.’ . . . ‘ Be assured, therefore,’ Euthydemus 
replied, ‘that I felt convinced that we must consider self-knowledge as 
being of the highest significance.’ ” 

127 Xenophon, Symposium 1. 5. 
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of searching into myself.” And in the Charmides 164 D, Critias 
in his reply to Socrates’ question states that “ self-knowledge 
would certainly be maintained by me to be the very essence of 
philosophical knowledge; and in this I fully concur with the 
man who dedicated the inscription, ‘ know thyself,’ at Delphi.” 
The same idea re-appears in Plato, Phaedrus 229 E, where 


Socrates admonishes Phaedrus: 


I must first know myself, as the Delphian inscription says. To be 
curious about that which is not my concern, while I am still in igno- 
rance of my own self, would be ridiculous. . . . For, as I was saying, I 
want to know not about this, but about myself.'** 


A similar notion is expressed by Marcus Aurelius when he 
instances that “nothing is more wretched than a man who 
traverses everything in a round, and tries to pry into the things 
beneath the earth . . . and seeks by conjecture what is in the 
minds of his neighbors, without perceiving the demon within 
him. . . .” With Posidonius of Apamea the meaning of the 
Socratic veavrov experiences a rather unusual change. 
The central position which man holds in the hierarchic struc- 
ture of the universe brings it about that, according to Posi- 
donius, man himself and the “science of man” become the 
most pressing and exalted problem of all philosophical inquiry. 
In this fashion the traditional Socratic yw@@ veavrov actually 
turns into a yr@vat éavrdév, and as such becomes the real core 


‘ 


of all philosophy. This idea of making man and the “ study of 


man ”’ the center of all philosophical endeavor is also expressed 


1 


by Porphyry,’*° Proclus,’** and Julian the Apostate.** 


St. Augustine touches once more on the Socratic yrob: ceavrov 


25 Cf. Plato, Philebus 48 C, where we are told that vice “is most at 
variance with the inscription at Delphi.” 

*2° Thoughts 2.13. 

In: Stobaeus, Florilegium 21. 27. 

*81 Comment. in Plat. I Alcibiadem 296 (edit. of 1864). 

*8? Oratio 6 (p. 238, edit. Hertlein). Cf. W. Jaeger, Nemesios von Emesa 
40 ff. 
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when he asks: “ Tu qui vis te nosse, scis esse te?” *** or when 
he exhorts us: ‘“ Noli foras ire, in te ipsum redi; in interiore 
homine habitat veritas.” *** For “ nihil enim tam novit mens, 
quam id quod sibi praesto est: nec menti magis quidquam 
praesto est, quam ipsa sibi.”*** Thus St. Augustine finally 
concludes that he wishes to know “ only God and his own soul, 
and nothing more.” **° 

Gundissalinus, however, adds to his fifth definition of phi- 
losophy the following remark (Baur, 7, 17-7, 19): “Cum 
137 138 profecto 139 cog- 
noscit quicquid est.” *° This additional remark, it should be 
noted, endows the originally ethical meaning of the Socratic 


autem *** homo cognoscit se tpsum integre, 


yvaht ceavrév with a metaphysical or ontological significance 
in that now the cognitio hominis de se ipso is declared to be 
tantamount to a cognitio omnis quicquid est. Barring the single 
known exception found in Posidonius,™* this identification can- 
not be traced back to ancient sources. Baur *** believes that it 
might be linked to Plato, Phaedo 65 C: 


And thought is best when the mind is gathered into itself and none of 
these things trouble her—neither sounds nor sight nor pain nor pleasure 
—when she takes leave of the body, and has as little as possible to do 
with it; when she has no bodily sense or desire, but is aspiring after 
true being. . . . And in this the philosopher dishonors the body; his 
soul runs away from his body and desires to be alone and by herself. 


In other words, the soul, which according to Plato, preserves 


188 Soliloquia 2.1.1, in: Patrol. Lat. vol. 32, col. 885. 

134 De vera religione 39.72, in: Patrol. Lat. vol. 34, col. 154. 

185 De Trinitate 14.4.7, in: Patrol. Lat. vol. 42, col. 1040. 

126 Soliloquia 1.2.7, in: Patrol, Lat. vol. 32, col. 872. 

187 J) reads enim instead of autem. 

8 H reads integraliter instead of integre. 

18° P reads perfecto, and D perfecte instead of profecto. 

140 Cf. Isaac, Diffiniciones fol. 2v8. St. Albert the Great, in his Ethica 1, 
tract. 1, chap. 3, borrows this definition from Isaac. 

141 Of. supra, and notes 130, 131, and 132 supra. 

142 op. cit. 174. 
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through the anamnesis the “ remanents ” of objective truth, is 
the closer to this objective truth or objective knowledge, the 
further away it is from the corporeal things, that is to say, the 
more it retreats into itself. The same idea is also in the mind 
of St. Augustine when he insists: “ Noli foras ire, in te redigi: 
in interiore homine habitat veritas; et si tuam naturam muta- 
bilem inveneris, transcende et te ipsum.” *** 


Baur *** surmises that the definition of philosophy which 


identifies the cognitto sui and the cognitio omnis quicquid est, 
appears for the first time in Isaac’s Diffiniciones as well as in 


Arabic and Jewish philosophy. As a matter of fact, it can be 
found in the Fons vitae of Avicebron, where he says: “ Quod 
autem de scientia magis necessarium est scire, hoc est ut sciat 


se ipsum, ut per hoe videlicet sciat alia quae sunt praeter 


9? 145 


ipsum . Also the anonymous author of the Lvber de 


causis has this particular definition in mind when he says: 


“ Quando scit essentiam suam scit reliquas res, quae sunt sub 


ea.” **° And Algazel exhorts his readers: ‘“ Homo cognosce 


te ipsum et cognoscis omnia.” *** From all this Baur concludes 
that this unusual definition of philosophy which identifies self- 
knowledge and knowledge of the world, goes back to Arabic or 
Jewish and, perhaps, Syrian sources.*** 

The sixth definition of philosophy proposed by Gundissalinus 
uses the etymological interpretation of the term “ philosophia,” 


and reads as follows (Baur, 10,12): “ Philosophia est amor 


saprentiae.”’ **° 


Cicero,” Jamblichus,** Diogenes Laertius,*” 

143 De vera religione 39.72, in: Patrol. Lat. vol. 34, col. 154. 

144 op. cit. 175. 

145 Fons vitae |, 2, or 4, edit. Baeumker. 

146 Tiber de causis 12. 

147 Quoted in Baur, op. cit. 175, and ibid., note 3. 

148 Baur, op. cit. 175. 

14° Cf. Isaac, Diffiniciones fol. 2%, See also Isidore of Seville, Etymologiae 
2.24.3, in: Patrol, Lat. vol. 82, col. 141: “Ipsum autem nomen (scil., 
philosophiae) Latine interpretatum, amorem sapientiae profitetur.” 

159 Tuscul. disp. 4.3; 4. 4. 

151 Vita Pythag. 58 ff. 

*2In: prooem. 12. Cf. ibid. at 8.8. 
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Hermias,** and Elias ** inform us that Pythagoras had stated 
that he did not wish to be called a wise man, but simply a friend 
or lover of wisdom.*** In other words, Pythagoras seems to be 
aware of the fact that the sublimity of the highest truths as 
well as the limitations of human nature prevent man from 
acquiring a property right in wisdom or codia. Hence the 
philosopher holds wisdom only by a very insecure title and, 
therefore, should not be called wise (ovodéds), but rather a beggar 
at the gates of wisdom. Since, however, Heraclitus of Pontus 
and his very unreliable wepi véowv seems to be the source of 
Cicero’s information concerning Pythagoras’ description of the 
philosopher, we cannot give too much credence to this other- 
wise unsupported although rather attractive anecdote about 
Pythagoras. The same holds true as regards the report of 
Jamblichus, Hermias, and Elias, who were definitely under 


the influence of the nearly mystic reverence which Pythagoras 


enjoyed among the later Neo-Platonists. 
Hence we must seek the real historical origin of the dudia rijs 
codias formula among the Socratics, although Thucydides had 


“ strive after wisdom 


already pointed out that the Athenians 
without effeminacy.” And Solon, according to 
the report of Plutarch,’ was a codias épacrys, a seeker after 
wisdom.*** In the words of Socrates and Plato—if it is at all 
possible to distinguish between the two—philosophy denotes the 
love of knowledge and the pursuit of wisdom: “‘ The philosopher 
is a lover, not of a part of wisdom, but of the whole.” ** Be- 
cause “ those who love the truth in each thing are to be called 

153 Comment. in Plat. Phaedr. 264, 10 ff. 

154 Comment. in Porphyrii Isagogen 7; 11, in: Comment. im Arist. Graec. 
“a Cicero, Tuscul. disp. 4.3; 4.4. 

186 Thucydides 2. 40. 

157 Plutarch, Solon 2. 


158 Plato, Republic 475 B. 
15° Plato, Republic 475 B; Phaedo 91 A; Sophist 254 A. 
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philosophers—lovers of wisdom.” ** For “is not the love of 


1 


learning the love of wisdom, which is philosophy?” *** Are 


not “true philosophers . . . lovers of the vision of truth?” *” 
At the same time “ philosophy is a kind of madness and passion 
in man’s longing for wisdom and knowledge.” *** Thus “ the 
true lover of knowledge is always striving after absolute being 

fand] . . . he will not rest . . . until he has attained to 
the knowledge of the true nature of every essence.” *** Phi- 
losophy proper, that is, the love and pursuit of wisdom, is con- 
trasted with wisdom itself in so far as “ wise . . . is a great 


165 


name which belongs to God alone. For true wisdom is, in 


the final analysis, reserved to God, while man’s highest partici- 
pation in the beauty and riches of wisdom is eternally restricted 
to his yearning for, and loving of wisdom and truth—to his 
quest of God: 


Those who are already wise . . . are no longer philosophers, nor can 
they be philosophers who are ignorant to the extent of being evil. .. . 
Hence there remain but those who have the misfortune of being 
ignorant, but are not yet hardened by their ignorance, or devoid of 
understanding, and do not yet fancy that they know what they do not 
know. And therefore those who are philosophers are as yet neither good 
nor bad.'® 


is this love of wisdom and knowledge which constitutes the 
It is this ] f 1 1 knowledge whicl titutes th 


stepping stone from all earthliness to the heavenly beatitude of 
truth and beauty absolute.’ 

°° Plato, Republic 480 A. Cf. ibid. at 485 B; 475 B; 502 C; Sophist 
268 D. 

161 Plato, Republic 376 B. 

‘82 Plato, Republic 475 D ff. 

163 Plato, Symposium 218 A. 

1°4 Plato, Republic 490 A. 

1° Plato, Phaedrus 278 D. 

16° Plato, Lysis 218 A. 

‘°*? This is, among others, the tenor of Plato’s Symposium.—For additional 
Platonic definitions of philosophy as the love or pursuit of wisdom and 
true knowledge, see Gorgias 484 C; 26 D; Phaedo 64 D; 61 A; Republic 
494 B; 501 E; ete. 
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Seneca also informs us that some Stoics considered philosophy 
the pursuit of wisdom (philosophia), and that for them the pur- 
suit of wisdom meant virtue.*** Other Stoics, according to 
Seneca, saw in philosophy the pursuit of the recta ratio or 
adpetitio rectae rationts, while still others termed it the appren- 
ticeship of virtue.*** Chrysippus, we are told, saw in philosophy 


primarily the pursuit of, and devotion to wisdom—the émur7- 


170 


Sevors codias,’” or the émurndevots Adyou 


the pursuit of the recta ratio. Hence, at least for the Stoics in 
their ethico-practical attitude towards philosophy, the latter 


signifies “‘ the study and pursuit of virtue for virtue’s sake,” *" 
or, what is actually one and the same thing with the Stoics, the 


99.173 


“ sapientiae amor et affectatio. Seneca also stresses the fact 


that philosophy merely points out that which wisdom (sapientia) 
has already achieved.*** Hence wisdom, and not mere learned- 


ness or scholiasm, constitutes the true and as well as the ultimate 
5 


aim of all philosophical endeavor.’** But the only sure path 


to virtue and wisdom is philosophy.’”* In this fashion the Stoic 
concept of philosophy turns into the doxnors éxurndeiov réxvns— 
the practice and pursuit of a befitting way of life.’ 


Probably the oldest and certainly the most comprehensive 


meaning of the term philosophy ** 


is that of an intelligent quest 

168 Seneca, Hpist. 89.5. Cf. ibid. 89.7; 89.8. 

16° Seneca, Epist. 89.5; 89.4. This adpetitio rectae rationis is really 
nothing other than the Adyou épbérnros, ascribed to Chrysippus. 
Cf. note 171 infra. 

179 Sextus Empiricus, Adv. math. 9.13; Placita philos. 1, prooem. 2. 

171 H, v. Arnim, Stoic. vet. frag. 2.15,12; 2.41,28; 2.18,28; ibid. at 
3 no. 293; Patrol. Graec. vol. 78, col. 1637 (Isidore of Pelusium) ; Sextus 
Empiricus, Adv. math. 9.13. 

172 Seneca, Epist. 89. 8. 

178 Seneca, Hpist. 89.4.—This statement might be under the influence 
of Plato, Republic 475 B. 

174 Bpist. 89. 4. 

178 Seneca, Hpist. 117.18. Cf. Hpist. 82. 22. 

176 Musonius, in: Stobaeus, Florilegium 2.13. 123.—Similar ideas can be 
found in Marcus Aurelius, “ Thoughts” 5.9. 

177 Placita philos. 1, prooem. 2. 

178 Cf, Chroust, op. cit. 20 ff. 
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for balanced and competent erudition or culture (mavdeia). 


Cicero essentially restates this general definition when he calls 
philosophy the “ omnium rerum optimarum cognitio et in iis 
exercitatio.” **® According to this “classical” definition the 
philosopher is one who pereiAnde wadeias Suaddpov Kai 
—‘ one who seeks after a vast and varied erudition.” This is 
also the meaning of the term “ philosophizing ” used by Pericles 
when he says about himself and his fellow Athenians: dAoxa- 
hodpev per’ evredeias avev padaxias.**° This 
comprehensive definition of philosophy suddenly re-emerges 
during the second century after Christ, when Aélius Aristeides, 
a Late Stoic, calls philosophy “ a certain love for the beautiful, 
and a discussion of what is rational. This love, however, is not 
a momentary fancy, but rather a universal attitude of the 
cultured man.” *** 

Albinus, when defining philosophy, uses the well known 
Platonic dictum, also adopted by the Stoics, which declared 
philosophy the dpefts wodias—“ the longing after wisdom.” *** 
To the more religiously minded Neo-Pythagoreans, on the other 
hand, philosophy is not merely the striving after wisdom, learn- 
ing, or knowledge, but “the way to God and the communion 
with God,” *** while Porphyry sees in philosophy the eternal 


quest of true being.*** 


And finally, the definition of philosophy 
which considers the latter the ¢uAia ris codias appears as a 
kind of standard definition in the many Isagogai or Prolego- 
mena of the Neo-Platonic commentators. It can be found in the 
Commentary to Porphyry’s Isagoge by Ammonius,** in the 


179 Tuscul. disp. 5.3.7. 

180 Thucydides 2. 40. 

181 Oratio 46, 2.407, edit. Dindorf. 

182 Didascalicus 1 (p. 152, edit. Hermann). 
83 In: Stobaeus, Florilegium 44. 20. 

154 De abstinentia 1. 29. 

185 Comment. in Porphyrii quinque voces 1ff., in: Comment. in Arist. 
Graec. 4. 3. 
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Commentary of Elias,’** and in the Prolegomena of David the 
Armenian.'*’ Boéthius who, as a matter of fact, mentions only 


“ amor et studium et 


one definition of philosophy, calls it the 
amicitia quodammodo sapientiae,” *** while Isidore of Seville 


sees in philosophy simply the “ amor sapientiae.” ** Through 
the intermediary of the Neo-Platonic commentators and their 
Syrian successors, the definition of philosophy as the giAta rijs 
aodgias reached the Arabic and Jewish world. 

Of the six definitions of philosophy enumerated by Gundis- 
salinus, the first and the second definition, which are definitions 
“ex proprietate,” and the fifth definition, which is a definition 
“ ex effectu,” are taken from Isaac’s Diffiniciones, which is also 
the source for the sixth definition, that is, the etymological 
definition. The third and fourth definition, on the other hand, 
are borrowed from the Etymologiae of Isidore of Seville.*®° 


186 Comment. in Porphyrii Isagogen 7,26 ff.; 11, in: Comment. in Arist. 
Graec. 18.1.—It should be noted here that Elias credits Pythagoras with 
having originated this definition. bid. at 11. 

187 Prolegomena et in Porphyriit Isagogen 20,25 ff., in: Comment. in 
Arist. Graec. 18. 2. 

188 Boéthius, In Porphyrium dialogi 1, in: Patrol. Lat. vol. 64, col. 10. 

18° Htymologiae 2.24.3, in: Patrol. Lat. vol. 82, col. 141. 

190Tt might be argued that Gundissalinus took his third and fourth 
definition of philosophy from Cassiodorus’ De artibus ac disciplinis 
liberalium litterarum 3, rather than from Isidore’s Etymologiae 2.24.1 
and 2.24.9. But the actual evidence will not support such an argument. 
The third definition of Gundissalinus (Baur 7,13-7,14) reads: “ Philo- 
sophia est rerum humanarum divinarumque cognicio cum studio bene 
vivendi coniuncta.” The corresponding definition in Isidore’s Etymologiae 
2.24.1, reads: “ Philosophia est rerum humanarum divinarumque cog- 
nitio, cum studio bene vivendi coniuncta.” Thus, the definition proposed 
by Gundissalinus is actually nothing other than a literal reproduction of 
the one suggested by Isidore. Cassiodorus, on the other hand, in De artibus 
3, defines philosophy as follows: “ Philosophia est divinarum humanarum- 
que rerum, in quantum homini possibile est, probabilis scientia.” This 
definition of Cassiodorus is also quoted literally by Isidore in Etymologiae 
2.24.9, but apparently was completely ignored by Gundissalinus.—The 
fourth definition of Gundissalinus (Baur 7,15) reads: “ Philosophia est 
ars arcium et disciplina disciplinarum.” Isidore, in Etymologiae 2. 24.9, 
and Cassiodorus, in De artibus 3, likewise states: “ Philosophia est ars 
artium et disciplina disciplinarum.” Hence the fourth definition of Gundis- 
salinus could actually have been borrowed from either Isidore or Cassio- 
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In this fashion Gundissalinus attains the “ classical ”’ number 


of six basic definitions of philosophy. This number of dpwpoit, 


it seems, had become something like a “ scholastic ” tradition 
with the Neo-Platonic commentators or authors of Prolegomena 
and Isagogat to philesophy. As far as we are able to ascertain, 


this number appears for the first time in Ammonius and his 


191 


Commentary to the Isagoge of Porphyry.’*” Through the inter- 


mediary of a lost I[sagoge of Olympiodorus this number was 
passed on to Elias and David. The Syrian commentators, par- 
ticularly the commentators to the Porphyrian /sagoge, took these 
six épurpot from the “School of Ammonius.”**? As Baum- 
stark *** has shown, these Syrian commentators probably made 
use of a commentary to Prophyry’ Isagoge by Joannes Phili- 


ponus rather than the commentary of Olympiodorus. Philiponus, 


however, was himself a member of the ““ Ammonian School.” *” 


The Syrian lexicographers,*” who probably relied on the tradi- 


dorus. But the argument in favor of Isidore’s having supplied Gundis- 
salinus with his third and fourth definition, finds irrefutable support in 
the third definition of Gundissalinus, which, at least in the form he quotes 
it cannot be found in Cassiodorus, but only in Isidore. 

1#1 Although Ammonius seems to know of some additional definitions of 
philosophy, he does not make use of them, a fact which may be gathered 
from the following remark: eloi cal THs Pirogodias dpicuol, dpKovar 
3é xal odrox. This remark could be interpreted to mean that Ammonius was 
not the first author to propose a collation of authoritative dpicpuol rhs 
dAogodias, and that he merely made a critical selection from an already 
existing collection of such definitions. This assumption finds some addi- 
tional support in the passage by which Ammonius prefaces his list of 
definitions: mapadauBdvovra ody dpiouol moddol- wodXAol yap 
kal wo\X\axws wpicayro madaorépwr 

#2 Cf. Paulus Persa, Logica, in: Land, Anecdota Syrica 4.1 ff.—The 
Logica was dedicated to King Chosrées of Persia (531-579), at whose court 
some Neo-Platonists of the Athenian School had found refuge after the 
closing of the Athenian Academy in 529 by the order of Emperor Justinian. 

7*8 A. Baumstark, Aristoteles bei den Syriern (1899), vol. 1. 

**¢ This commentary of Philiponus has been lost, but some of its frag- 
ments or “ influences ” can be seen in the dp:oyol contained in the Cod. Vat. 
Syr. 158, as well as in the Dialogues of Severus Bar Sakku. These Dia- 
logues, through the intermediary of Stephen of Alexandria, are definitely 
under the influence of Philiponus. Cf. L. Baur, op. cit. 181; 340 ff. 

**6 The most outstanding Syrian lexicographers are: Hon-ein, Zacharias 
of Merv, Jesu Bar Ali, and Henanjesu Bar-Saroshwai. 
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tion established by Philiponus, also quote the six definitions of 
philosophy originally proposed by Ammonius.*”° 

The definitiones suggested by Isaac, one of the main authori- 
ties used by Gundissalinus, do not go back, however, at least 


not directly, to the original Ammonian tradition. For, in the 


first place, Isaac quotes only four of the classical é6purpot found 


in the works of Ammonius and transmitted by his School. And, 
secondly, Isaac substitutes for the Ammonian dpoiwors Oe@ the 
definitely Syrian or Arabic “ assimilatio hominis operibus crea- 
99 197 


toris.’ Also, Isaac’s definition of philosophy as the “ integra 


” #88 which is not enumerated among 


cognitio hominis de se ipso, 
the six authoritative épurpot of the Ammonian tradition, in all 
probability was suggested to him by Syrian or Arabic sources. 
Hence it would be proper to assume that Syrian and Arabic 
writings, and not the Ammonian tradition as such, constitute 
the immediate sources used by Isaac in his Diffiniciones. But 
then again it should also be remembered that these Syrian or 
Arabic sources themselves derive their information from the 
Ammonian School, to which they added their own modifications. 
Thus it might be upheld that, barring the two definitions 
definitely taken from Isidore’s Etymologiae, Syrian and Arabic 
writings are, through the intermediary of Isaac’s Diffiniciones, 
the source from which Gundissalinus gains his information as 
regards the various meanings of philosophy. And both Isidore 
and the Syrian or Arabic authors, the latter with some modifi- 
cations, are, in the final analysis, dependent on the tradition 
established by the School of Ammonius. 


The Mediaeval Institute, 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 

1°6 This is particularly true with the Lewicon of Bar-Bahlul. This Lewicon 
has been edited by R. Duval (Paris, 1888-1896). An excerpt from this 
Lexicon was made by H. Hyvernat, “ An ancient Syrian lexicographer,” in: 
The Catholic Univ. Bulletin (Washington, 1902) 1, where the dpiouol are 
found on pp. 58 ff.—Bar-Bahlul frequently refers to Hon-ein, Zacharias of 
Merv, and Bar-Saroshwai. 

197 Diffiniciones fol. 198 Thid. fol. 2va, 
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by Anthony Nemetz 
T. THOMAS BORROWS the Aristotelian definition of 


h_ art, the right reason of making, and applies it analogically 
to any situation in which something comes to be as the result 
of some action. In this sense, for example, demonstration is an 
art in which the demonstrative syllogism is the product of the 
operation." And since demonstration is common to all the 
speculative disciplines, art in the broad sense can be made 
synonymous with the scientific habitus. Living a virtuous life 
can also be considered an art, because virtuous activity makes 
the resulting action good, and perfects the power appropriate 
to the operation. Hence, in viewing moral matters as a kind 
of making, virtue is considered in lieu of art.” The analogy can 
be continued to embrace the totality of existing things in terms 
of their universal principle, God, and in this way even the 
creative act of God is an art.® 

The community of the analogy is established by a reference 
in each instance to knowledge appropriate to the making, and 
it is this reference to knowledge which locates art in the narrow 
sense as an intellectual virtue. 

Any virtue, however, as an operative habit must be regarded 
in reference to a good which is the end of the activity.* Conse- 
quently, since all virtues have in common the directive character 
of reason, and have good as their end, the different relations of 
reason to the ends will separate out the various virtues. In these 

1Cf. Summa Contra Gentiles, I, 12. This work is hereafter referred to 
as CG. (For purposes of this paper, textual references will be made only 
for the more significant points, and the references themselves are to be 
considered only as textual samples.) 

* Cf. St. Thomas’ Commentary on the De Trinitate Boethii, 5, 1. 

* Cf. C@ II, 26. 

“Cf. Summa Theologica, Ia Ilae, 55, 3. (ST will designate this work in 
all subsequent notes.) 
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terms art is distinct from the moral virtues since the end of the 
moral virtues is universal good, whereas in art reason is directed 
to a particular good which reason itself has devised.’ The dis- 
tinction between prudence, as directive of the moral virtues, and 
art is supplemented by another differentiation in terms of the 


operational habitus appropriate to each power. For moral 


activity is immanent in the sense that through operation it 
reflexively perfects the use of the appetitive faculties, whereas 
artful activity in no wise regards the right use of the appetite, 
but is transitive in the sense that the perfection is communicated 
to the object made.® 

The fact that there is no reflexive perfection of use is char- 
acteristic of all the speculative habits, and gives the ground of 
analogy between them and art. But if the subject matter of 
art is viewed, then art is more similar to prudence than to the 
speculative sciences because both of the former deal with con- 
tingent truths rather than with the necessary. 

Thus, there are three relevant elements in the contrast of the 
kinds of virtue: the subject matter in terms of the necessity or 
contingency of the truths which the mind apprehends ; the oppo- 
sition between the universality and the particularity of the end 
of the operation; and the perfection resulting from the operation 
in terms of both the intellectual and appetitive parts or of only 
a single intellectual faculty. In these terms the speculative 
habitus have necessary truths as a subject matter directed to 
the end of universal truth but perfect only the intelectual part 
of man. Whereas the moral disciplines deal with contingent 
matters as their subject, but are directed operationally to a 
universal good as the end of the whole life, and, hence, are 
perfective of the whole man. The idiomatic character of art, 
therefore, lies in the particularity of its end, since it shares with 
morals in the contingency of its subject matter, and is like the 


Cf. ST Ia Ilae, 21, 2, ad 2. 
®° Cf. ST Ia Ilae, 57, 4. 
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scientific habits in terms of the qualified perfection which 
results from operation. 

However, the particularity of the end of art should not lead 
to a confusion of art with experience. For although the two 
are alike with a view to action, nevertheless, they are differen- 
tiated in terms of knowing. For art reasons through universals, 


* Since the abstraction of 


and experience, through particulars. 
the universal from the particular is common to every science 
and art, it follows that what primarily differentiates the sciences 
and arts is not purpose but the relation of the mind to its object 
in terms of a produced order,* whereas operational purposive- 
ness distinguishes the faculties or powers.°® 

If the universality of the produced intellectual order allows 
for practical translation either in the sense of application to a 
moral situation, or in the sense of the production of something 
artificial, then art can be further isolated in terms of the kind 
of order than can be produced. For order can be shown to exist 
either in the relation of part and whole or in the relation of 
the whole to an end. If the latter situation is referred to man, 
it is the business of prudence to dispose the whole sphere of 
moral activity. And if it is referred to God, then this ordering 
is called providence. But the ordering of the whole to an end 
involves the mutual disposition of the parts.*® Consequently, 
since the end of art is the particular thing made and no other 
good,"* disposition pertains to art as a term of execution. 


Any artistic execution, however, presupposes an intellectual 


intention, or put another way, the parts are disposed according 
to a unifying principle. But the term, principle like art can 
be understood in the broad sense of any beginning, or in a 


7 Cf. St. Thomas’ Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, I, 1. 

8 Cf. St. Thomas’s Commentary on Aristotle’s Ethics, I, 1. 

°Cf. ST Ia, 79, 11. 

1° Cf. Quaestiones Disputatae, De Veritate, 5, 1. (De Ver. will hereafter 
stand for this work.) 

11 Cf, ST Ia Lae, 57, 5, ad 1. 
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particularized application of the factual initiation of a specific 
work.*? The latter meaning of principle can be discounted here, 
because what is sought in the connection of art is a kind of 
wisdom which will be directive of productive operation. And 
by the same token, the completed artistic product can never be 
considered as a principle, but rather must be taken as the subject 
of art.” 

Wisdom, however, is knowledge of the highest causes and 
principles, or the truth of things in terms of their first causes. 
And although the primary locus of truth is in the intellect, 
there is a secondary sense in which truth is in things. The 
meaning of the truth of things consists in an essential con- 
formity to the mind of the Creator."* Put another way, the 
participation in existence which each thing enjoys through the 
beneficence of the creative act is essentially an imitation of 
the divine essence. The consequence of this notion is a formal 
hierarchization of things which imitate the divine essence in 
terms of their internal capacities for perfection.*® In this wise 
artificial things are lowest in this graduation because their 
formal content is necessarily accidental whereas natural things 
are formally substantial. 

What is important here is the fact that all natural things 
exist only in virtue of an exemplary cause in the divine mind, 
which allows for the existence of anything other than God 
Himself. This exemplary cause, idea or model, is, therefore, 
the intellectual principle of the divine art.** In this sense all 
nature in virtue of its formal participation in the existence of 
God is an imitation of God’s essence. The imitation, however, 
can never be perfect but is analagously related by a proportion 
of realized perfection. This allows for proper natural operations 
in the sense that the faculties operatively considered have a 


terminal character peculiar to themselves. Thus, the analogy 


12 Cf, ST Ila Ilae 17, 7. 
18 Cf. ST Ia Ilae 65, 1, ad 4. 15 Cf. De Ver. 1, 2. 
14 Cf. De Ver. 1, 8. 16 Cf. De Ver. 3, 2. 
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between the human intellect and the divine intellect as principles 
of productivity allows for the continuity of the likeness in terms 
of effectual production. 

This means that the principle of human art is an idea if the 
artifact is a perfect imitation of the preconceived form. If, 
however, the artifact fails to mirror the model perfectly, then 
a determinate proportionality of relative perfection between the 


principle and product is again invoked as explanation. 


Thus, there is a community of imitation established in terms 
of the internal constituents of the things made, in such fashion 
that, since the artificial in the narrow sense of that term has an 
accidental form, it presupposes the substantial or natural. 
Hence, art imitates nature, and nature imitates the divine 
essence. And the principle of the continuing analogy is an 
intellectual measure. But what must be noted is that art imi- 
tates nature operationally only in the sense that art does things 
which nature also does, e. g. heal. That is to say, that only if 
the matter of art has itself an active principle does it imitate 
nature.’* Corresponding to the double mode of production, i. e., 
an internal or natural and an external or artificial principle, 
are two ways of acquiring the knowledge requisite for produc- 


tion, i.e., through self-effort or inquiry and through exterior 


18 


aid or teaching. 
In addition to the interior principle of natural operation, 
there is an extrinsic principle governing the disposition of 
actions in terms of an end. And the consideration of the divine 
art in this respect bears the character of law or rule.’® In like 
fashion the execution of an artifact is according to rule. But 
again the analogy involves the treatment of the rules of art in 
the context of a proportion to the divine law. Hence, the direc- 
tive character of art turns on the ultimate end of all human 
activity and as such finds itself subordinated as an auxiliary to 
1 Of. OG II, 75. 


18 Cf. De Ver. 11, 1. 
19 Cf, ST Ia Ilae 93, 1. 
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the achievement of the knowledge of God which is the end of 


man.” 


The peculiarity of the location of art in St. Thomas can best 
be seen by a summary contrast with Aristotle. The immediate 
impression, because of a similarity of language, that St. Thomas 
is merely repeating the Aristotelian formulae is quickly dissi- 
pated by noting how the literal distinctions of Aristotle have 
been analogized in the context of a Creator-creature relationship. 

Since the ultimate end of man consists in the vision of the 
divine essence,” it is clear that the discursive mode of knowing 
about God is not an adequate terminus of man’s activities.” 
Although Aristotle * and St. Thomas agree that wisdom is the 
appropriate end of man, they differ in the nature of its ultimate 
realization. For Aquinas, the hope of vision introduces the 
necessity of faith as a mode of knowing, and in this wise knowl- 
edge is diversified by the relation of mind to its object.** Where- 
as Aristotle’s basic division of the sciences into speculative and 
practical turns on their causal directiveness,*® Aquinas’ funda- - 
mental consideration in the interrelations-of the sciences is one 
of necessity for the realization of beatitude.*® This concern 
leads Aquinas to point out that sacred doctrine is both specu- 
lative and practical, although it is more speculative than practi- 
eal.** The consequence of this distinction is that the totality of 
properly human knowledge is no longer considered in terms of 
unqualified finality, but rather is viewed as the partial fulfill- 
ment of the capacity or desire to know all things.** And this 
desire is completely fulfilled only in the vision of the divine 
essence. 

The opposition between Aristotle and Aquinas in this regard 
turns on the location of finality in the discussion of the sciences. 


2° Cf. CG III, 37. 

*1 Cf. ST Ia Ilae, 4, 8. 25 Cf. Metaphysics 1025> 25-28. 
22 Cf. CG III, 39. Cf. ST Ia, 1, 1. 

28 Cf, Ethics 11414 15-33. Of. OT Ya, i, 4. 

* Cf. ST Ia, 1, 1, ad 2. 28 Cf. ST Ia Ilae 4, 7. 
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For Aquinas, purposiveness has reference to the operational 
capacities of the faculties.** Consequently, there is an equation 
between the kind of intellectual nature and its appropriate 
knowledge which rises in universality to an absolute identity 
in God.*® In this fashion, the causal universality which Ari- 
stotle employs to differentiate sciences, Aquinas uses to separate 
out the kinds of intellectual natures. Since there is a sense in 
which the knowledge of God guarantees the truth of all other 
knowledge,** Aquinas is able to take the literal distinctions of 
Aristotle and analogize them in a Creator-creature relationship. 


The upshot of this distinction is that for Aquinas the par- 


ticularity of the end of art as opposed to the absolute uni- 
versality of vision locates art in a kind of historical endeavor 
in the intellectual ascendency to the beatific vision.**? Whereas 
for Aristotle, art, because of its characteristic universality, 
maintains a place midway between the singularity of history 
and the greater universality of philosophy.* 

A second observation in terms of the relation of knowledge to 
morals will help to differentiate St. Thomas and Aristotle. For 
Aquinas the moral correctness of activity depends on human 
inquiry which, however, is directed by divine command. In 


this fashion justice 


and religion ** are opposed as the archi- 
tectonic moral virtue. And this opposition is ultimately resolved 
in the formal unification of charity.*" The result of this oppo- 
sition is reflected in the relation of art and morals. Whereas 
the Aristotelian analysis of the moral and political effects of 
art is made through the literal device of “ qua,” ** the Thomistic 
analysis depends on the moral utility of the object in such 
fashion that if the art object is always used for sinful purposes, 


its production should not be called artful. And if the art 


* Cf. ST Ia, 79, 11. %¢ Cf. ST Ila Ilae 23, 6. 
°° Cf. ST Ia 85, 1. 85 Cf. ST Ila Ilae 58, 12. 
Fer. 3, ¢. Cf, ST Ila Ilae 81, 6. 
82 Cf. ST Ia Ilae 57, 4. 87 Cf. ST Ila Ilae 23, 8. 
8° Cf. Poetics 1451> 5-8. 88 Cf. Poetics 1460» 6-21. 
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product is generally used for evil purposes, the producing art 
should be banned from the state.*® 

The final distinction to be made lies in the difference of the 
end of art. For Aristotle the perfection of art turns on pro- 
duction as the end which is independent of but related to other 
ends.*° As science it can be taught, but taught with a view to 
production.** Aquinas, however, finds the perfection of art in 
judgment.** But the speculative judgment turns on right or 
wrong, and is, therefore, partisan to the hierarchization of 
human activity. In sum, while Aristotle can separate out art 
scientifically from the other disciplines, Aquinas finds it neces- 
sary to consider art in the unified context of the supernatural 
destiny of man. And within that frame of reference, he locates 
art as a means of disposing the body well for the sake of 
contemplation.“ 


De Paul University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


ST Ila Ilae 169, 2, ad 4, 
Ethics 11404 1-22. 
Metaphysics 1046» 2. 

ST Ila Ilae 47, 8. 

CG 25. 
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Philosophical Implications of Evolution 


by Norbert Luyten, O. P. 


OR MORE THAN a century the problem of evolution has 

occupied the human mind and, in spite of this, the problem 
has not lost any of its actuality. Although the general atmos- 
phere of the discussion has fundamentally changed, the problem 
is still a challenge to the human mind. Effort is constantly being 
made, either to establish the facts about evolution or to adjust 
our theological and philosophical outlook to the new scientific 
conceptions. It may be of some interest to investigate here 
some philosophical problems involved in the evolutionistic 
conception. 

Let it be stressed first of all that the philosopher’s task is not 
to prove the facts about evolution. This is a job for biology 
(in its widest sense) not for philosophy. Not that philosophy is 
not concerned with facts. On the contrary, the philosophy not 
based on facts would be an idle speculation; it would indeed 
be an utter impossibility. But the task of the philosopher is to 
interpret and understand the facts rather than to observe them. 
Especially when the facts can only be reached by a highly 
specialized and complicated method, is it the task of the special- 
ized scientist to do so. He has a proper method and proper 
means of investigation for the purpose. This is true of evolu- 
tion. Biology in its widest sense, including such auxiliary 
sciences as paleontology, genetics, and so on, has the task of 
investigating the facts. 

Furthermore, it is essential to note that biology establishes 
evolution as a theory rather than as a fact; it discovers facts in 
favor of evolution and from these facts finds greater or less 
evidence for an evolutionistic theory. 
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In his latest Encyclical His Holiness warns against a too 
rash admission of evolution as if it were absolutely certain.’ 


We all know how all too often sweeping statements are being 
made about evolution. But without falling into that exaggera- 
tion and claiming absolute certitude, we may say that there is 


nowadays, after long years of careful research, strong evidence 
for a certain evolution at least in the sense of an historical con- 
nection between the different types of living beings, in the 
general direction of an increase of complexity and organization 
as the history of life goes on. There is even evidence that the 
appearance of man on this earth fits into the general scheme, so 
that even the origin of man might be considered as involved in 
the general evolutionistic perspective. Even if we refuse to 
admit this as proved or even as probable, it is no longer possible 
to ignore the supposition. As the Pope again warns, one has 
to be very prudent in these matters not to admit anything that 
contradicts the teachings of revelation; but, as the Holy Father 
also stresses, this does not mean that in shy anxiety we have to 
avoid problems of this kind. On the contrary, the Holy Father 
is in fact extending an invitation to Catholic scholars to examine 


1Humani Generis, Aug. 12, 1950. “For these reasons the Teaching 
Authority of the Church does not forbid that, in conformity with the 
present state of human sciences and sacred theology, research and discus- 
sions, on the part of men experienced in both fields, take place with regard 
to the doctrine of evolution, in as far as it inquires into the origin of the 
human body as coming from pre-existent and living matter—for the Catholic 
Faith obliges us to hold that souls are immediately created by God. How- 
ever this must be done in such a way that the reasons for both opinions, 
that is, those favorable and those unfavorable to evolution, be weighed 
and judged with the necessary seriousness, moderation and measure, and 
provided that all are prepared to submit to the judgment of the Church, 
to whom Christ has given the mission of interpreting authentically the 
Sacred Scriptures and of defending the dogmas of faith. Some however 
rashly transgress this liberty of discussion, when they act as if the origin 
of the human body from pre-existing and living matter were already com- 
pletely certain and proved by the facts which have been discovered up to 
now and by reasoning on those facts, and as if there were nothing in the 
sources of divine revelation which demands the greatest moderation and 
caution in this question.” NCWC transl. para, 36. 
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exactly what this evolutionistic conception might involve, and 
whether it is contrary to any of the teaching of faith or to the 
principles of reason.* Now this, as far as reason is concerned, is 
more or less what this article will examine in a systematic 
rather than in any apologetic way. The question is not so much 
one of knowing if, after all and notwithstanding all, we can 
make a compromise with evolutionism. The question is merely 
to see what philosophical implications are involved in evolu- 
tionism, especially as extended to man. 

Evidently this is possible only from a certain philosophic 
standpoint; in other words, it implies a philosophy in the light 
of which we can judge. The philosophical outlook in this article 
is Thomistic, not in the sense of a mere repetition of what St. 
Thomas taught: in this case the only thing to do would be just 
to ignore evolutionism, because St. Thomas ignored it. But it 
is a philosophic outlook inspired by the main principles de- 
veloped by St. Thomas in his philosophy and applied according 
to the general inspiration of his system. 

The first thing required for critical philosophical reflection 
is that we should know exactly what we are speaking about. So 
the first question to answer is: what exactly is evolutionism 
saying? It may seem that we are running into trouble from the 
beginning. Indeed it seems to be rather impossible to answer 
this question, because there are different evolutionists, proposing 
very different explanatory theories. Evolution as Darwin under- 
stood it is rather differeut from what Lamarck taught. There is 
a big difference between the somewhat sweeping statements of 
some evolutionists and the careful and methodical approach of 
others. As a matter of fact, one could hardly find two evolu- 


tionists saying exactly the same thing. This certainly does not 
provide a very good foundation for further discussion. Still 
this does not seem to be an insurmountable difficulty. As our 


intention is not to discuss the details of this or that scientific 


Ibid. 
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theory, but rather to examine some philosophical implications of 
an evolutionistic outlook, we can abstract from the differences 
marking off one scientific conception from another and consider 
the essential features of evolutionism common to all of them. 
As differences between evolutionists seem to concern especially 
the problem as to which particular factors are responsible for 
evolution, we can disregard the variety of the proposed factors— 
and so the variety of evolutionistic theories. Thus from the 
variety of the opinions we abstract the essential features common 
to all different theories. 

I think we can reduce these essential features to the following 
statements: 


1. Life in its different forms has a history; this means that 
there is an historical order between the different forms of life, 
in their successive appearance. 


2. This order is not to be understood as a mere succession in 
time but implies a linking of one type of organism to the fore- 
going so that, at least in a certain sense (differently specified 
in different theories or only vaguely implied), the later organism 
takes its origin from the earlier. 

I think some kind of dependence is essential to the idea of 
evolution. I do not suggest that this implies a complete examina- 
tion of the causal implications of evolution by seience; but I 
do maintain that, without a certain dependence in origin, evolu- 
tion does not make sense. A mere succession of living beings is 
not evolution.® 


3. This history of life with its linking together of different 


kinds of organisms shows a certain direction. It is generally 


*In a recent statement Teilhard de Chardin takes the opposite position: 
“Tout ce que la théorie moderne de l’evolution déclare c’est que, dans la 
realité spatio-temporelle du Cosmos, le plus succéde au moins. Et ceci est & 
la fois incontestable et incondemnable.” La pensée religieuse devant le fait 
de Vevolution, Feb. 1950, p. 19, (mimeographed). I fail to see how this 
mere succession can be called evolution. 
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orientated towards an increase of complexity and centraliza- 
tion as times goes on. In other words the appearance of higher 


organisms is conditioned by preceding lower organisms. 


4. The appearance of man on earth seems to be conditioned 
in a similar way. This means it is also conditioned by preceding 
lower organisms, and in this way, man takes his place in the 
general development of life on earth. This place, according to 
all scientists, is the highest in perfection (especially through 
the tremendous centralization of his nervous system) although 
they disagree in considering this as the ultimate and definitive 
goal of evolution, or as only a relative one, preparatory to a still 


higher form of life. 


5. Opinions differ as to the question whether this evolution 
has to be considered as monophyletic or polyphyletic, that is, 
whether all kinds of organisms can be traced to one single 
original living being, or whether we have to admit different 
groups. For the special case of man, there is also a difference 
as to the question whether the transition from animal to man 
happened only once or a great many times. The majority of 
scientists, however, consider a monogenetic evolution of man as 


more probable.* 


These seem to be the main tenets of evolutionism. Having 
stated them we can examine the question of its philosophical 
implications. 

Let us begin with the more general implications. First of all 
the evolutionistic outlook implies that living beings should be 


considered in their mutual relations. As different forms of 


organisms are linked to each other by a common origin (especi- 


ally on the monophyletic hypothesis) there is a fundamental 


* Let us note in passing that from the standpoint of faith the acceptance 
of a monogenetic origin of man seems essential. But as the general trend 
of science is in that direction and as there are no serious arguments in 
favor of polygenism, I think that Catholic scholars should not be too much 
concerned about that question, 
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unity underlying the apparent differences.° As there is, at the 
same time, a differentiation between higher and lower organ- 
isms, the whole of living beings has to be considered as one 
hierarchy, an ordered whole. In a way this is not an altogether 
new conception. Traditional philosophy insisted on an ordo 
universi, implying a hierarchy within the realm of organisms. 
But whereas this hierarchy was conceived as a static order of 
different degrees of being, of perfection, evolutionism conceives 
it as a dynamic order of different links in one great process of 
development. This really means a two-fold difference. Apart 
from the difference between a static and a dynamic conception, 
there is the difference between a metaphysical order of different 


> and a historical 


degrees of perfection, of different “ essences,’ 
order of different forms of life, these different forms not neces- 
sarily implying different “essences” but having primarily a 
phenomenological and systematic meaning. 

This means a fundamental change in our outlook. Yor tradi- 
tional philosophy the world of living beings was essentially a 
system of different essences having an immobile eternal value 
and an intrinsic necessity, not from themselves but in virtue of 
a supreme first cause, which by its omni-perfection was the cause 
of the participative perfection. On the evolutionistic outlook 
this same world appears as a history that develops according 
to an intrinsic rhythm. A living being is not so much a realiza- 
tion of an eternal idea as the result of a historical process. Its 
possibility is not considered as dependent upon the influence of 
a transcendent cause but as essentially conditioned by a pre- 
ceding history (this history being conditioned mainly by in- 


ternal, but also by external factors). As a grown-up can only be 


5 The following considerations apply directly to a generalized, i. e. a mono- 
phyletic evolution. On the supposition of a polyphyletic evolution the argu- 
ment should be slightly different as everyone can easily figure out for him- 
self. We argued on the supposition of a generalized evolution, not by any 
preference for monophyletism as a scientific theory, but merely for the 
sake of a clearer argument. 
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understood as the result of a slow process of development from 
conception through birth and childhood to his present state, so 
a determined type of living being can only be understood against 
the background of preceding evolutionistic development. 

Now our point is not to suggest that in this there is a funda- 
mental contradiction between the traditional and evolutionistic 


viewpoint. The historical conditioning of the appearance of 


different types of life does not in the least contradict its essen- 
tial dependence on the first cause. In a way these two considera- 
tions are on different levels, the one insisting on the relation 
between the living universe and its transcendent cause, the other 
on the internal order of the living universe. But we should not 
overlook that this internal order is considered by traditional 
philosophy too. And it is about this intrinsic order of the living 
world, that evolutionism has changed our outlook. How far it 
still considers this order as an order of essences, is a question 
that we shall have to examine further. But surely it brings in a 
new factor into our conception. A temporal dimension has to 
be brought in as an essential element in the order of living 
beings. I do not overlook the fact that time plays an important 
role in the traditional conception of material beings. To be 
material is essentially to be under the rule of time, because 
time is rooted in materiality and so its unavoidable companion. 
Material beings and very specially living beings, are subjected 
to that law of time by their very existence. They come into being 
and must disappear again. But all this applied only to the 
individuals as such; the order of essences was a timeless order 
not subjected to this law of becoming. The whole current of 
time, of generation and corruption, would go on forever in the 
fixed framework of a stable and constant hierarchy of essences.° 

* Commenting on the words of Genesis 2, 2: “God rested Him from all 
His work which He had done,” St. Thomas explains: “ Something can be 
added every day to the perfection of the universe, as to the number of 


individuals, but not as to the number of species.” (Summa Theol., I, q. 
118, a. 3, ad 2.) 
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This now has been changed from the evolutionistic viewpoint. 
Whatever those different “ essences ” might mean to the modern 
scientist, they are no longer part of a system fixed once and for 
all, but moments in a historical process emerging as time goes 
on, not understandable in their actual being and disposition 
without their connection with preceding forms of life. 

The reason for this difference between the two conceptions, 
the traditional and evolutionistic, is obvious. Whereas the 
modern evolutionistic conception is based upon an examination 
of the phenomena of life in their inner connection, the tradi- 
tional conception considered even this order of organisms in 
the light of a transcendent cause. As this transcendent cause 
was by its very nature extra-temporal and absolute in its causa- 
tion, there was no reason whatever to admit a temporal dimen- 
sion in the origin of different forms of life, this origin being 
exclusively dependent upon the timeless cause. Having pointed 
out that second causes always cause in a temporal order, pre- 
supposing antecedent conditions, St. Thomas concludes: “ But 
the universal agent who produces the thing and time also, is 
not correctly described as acting now, and not before, according 
to an imaginary succession of time succeeding time, as if time 
were presupposed to his action.” * 

However necessary it may be for second causes to operate 
only after definite conditions are fulfilled, especially after the 
matter is disposed, this by no means applies to the transcendent 
cause: “ But it is not correct to say so of God Who produces 
form and matter together: Whereas it is correct to say of Him 
that He produces matter fitting to the form and to the end.” ® 

Now, on the other hand, there ts a certain temporal aspect 
in the traditional conception of the origin of different forms 
of life. This temporal aspect, however, did not come from 
philosophical speculation but from Revelation. The Bible 
describes creation as taking place in a temporal order of six 


7 Ibid., q. 46, a. 1, ad 6. 8 Ibid. 
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days. This brings a certain time-dimension into the considera- 
tion of the origin of things. Now it is interesting to see how 
St. Thomas explains this intervention of time in the timeless 


action of God. 


All things were not distinguished and adorned together, not from a 
want of power on God’s part, as requiring time in which to work, but 
that due order might be observed in the instituting of the world. Hence 
it was fitting that different days should be assigned to the different states 
of the world, as each sueceeding work added to the world a fresh state 
of perfection.® 


We have here an introduction of time; the origin of things 
has a history, and this history shows an increase of perfection. 
The progress of time is parallel to a progress in perfection. Not 
only is there this correspondence between progress of time and 
the appearance of higher perfection, but there is an intrinsic 
convenience that the more perfect should follow the less perfect: 
“that due order might be observed in the instituting of the 
world.” However, there seems to be nothing conclusive in this 
argument; it just seems convenient that the disposition in time 
should correspond to the disposition in perfection, not as an 
absolute philosophical requirement but as an argumentum con- 
venientiae for what the Bible teaches about the order of Creation. 

Now, it may be asked: is this admission of a certain temporal 
succession in the origin of things tantamount to the admission 
of evolution? It is evident first of all that we are in totally 
different ideological contexts. Even when engaged on this tem- 
poral consideration St. Thomas is still very far from evolution- 
ism, because he points only to a succession in creation (evidently 
not in the active creation itself, which is identical with God, and 
so extra-temporal, but in the term resulting in tempore from 
that timeless act), whereas true evolution requires a certain 


intrinsic connection between the different types of beings at 


different periods of time. 


® Ibid., q. 74, a. 2, ad 4. 
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But as this succession is motivated by an ascension in per- 
fection, we might ask if it is not in a way conditioned by the 
degrees of perfection, so that the appearance of the higher de- 
grees, even if it has to be explained by a creative influence of 
God, would in a certain sense be conditioned by the foregoing 
lower degree. There is evidence that St. Thomas admitted at 
least a certain conditioning. Thus he writes: “ But at the first 
beginning of the world the active principle was the word of God, 
which produced animals from material elements . . .”*° Here 
we have evidently more than a mere succession; we have a real 
conditioning in the sense that the animal is made by God out 
of pre-existent matter. The same applies to the production of 
the human body, according to the description of the Bible. To 
the objection that a formation of man from nothing would have 
shown more evidently God’s almighty influence, St. Thomas 
answers : 


The power of the Divine Creator was manifested in man’s body 
when its matter was produced by creation. But it was fitting that the 
human body should be made of the four elements, that man might have 
something in common with the inferior bodies, as being something be- 
tween spiritual and corporal substances.'* 


So here again the creation of man’s body is dependent upon a 
pre-existent matter: the four elements. We can call this a certain 
material dependence, in so far as the higher organism is pro- 
duced out of pre-existent matter and so is dependent upon this 
matter. 


Now this again is not evolutionism. Evolution proper links 
the origin of a higher living being to the pre-existent lower 
living being; St. Thomas links living beings, either animal or 
man, to pre-existent material elements. But at least we have 
found here a certain principle of continuity in the origin of 
things that brings us nearer to evolution proper. It is sufficient 


1° [bid., q. 71, a. 1, ad 1. 11 [bid., q. 91, a. 1, ad 1. 
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to substitute a lower living being for the material element and 
we have a linking together of higher and lower organisms, that 
is to say, we have a certain evolution. There seems to be no 
major philosophical objection to this, as there is no new philo- 
sophical principle involved by merely substituting living for 
non-living matter. 

But, what we obtain thus is a mere material dependence and 
continuity. There is no question at all about a dependence in 
the sense of efficiency. The higher organism is produced out of, 
not by the lower organism. And the obvious reason is that the 
efficient active principle must be at least on the same level of 
ontological perfection as the effect: Omne agens agit in quantum 
est in actu. So a lower organism, almost by definition cannot 
be the cause of the higher one. From this it follows that the 


first origin of a higher being cannot be explained by the cau- 


sality of a preceding lower being; the only explanation is in a 
still higher being, in fact, in the transcendent cause, God, who 
from His fullness of perfection can produce any finite being. 
This is clearly stated in the case of man’s body: 

He alone can produce a form in matter, without the aid of any 
preceding material form ... Therefore as no pre-existing body has 
been formed whereby another body of the same species could be 


generated, the first human body was of necessity made immediately by 
God.}2 


So for St. Thomas there is no question of an intervention of a 


lower organism in the line of efficiency. For evolutionism, on 


the other hand, such a dependence in the line of efficiency seems 
essential. I know that some scientists, trying to express their 
view—especially on the origin of man—in philosophical termin- 
ology, speak only of a material dependence.** But I think there 
is an ambiguity in the term and what they really mean is an 
efficiency that is considered in the line of the material con- 


12 Tbid., q. 91, a. 2, corpus. 


** J. Killin, “ Evolutionsprinzip und Menschwerdung,” Hochland, XLII 
(1950). 
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ditioning—what the scholastics called preparatio materiae. We 
shall come back to the point. I know, too, that it is often argued 
that science as such, has nothing to say about efficiency, i. e., 
about efficient causality. Here again, I think, there is a wide- 
spread misunderstanding. It is true, without any possible doubt, 
that science, in our case, biology, does not consider the causal 
problem in its technical, philosophical formulation. But I main- 
tain that a certain causal link between the organisms in the 
sense of a certain efficient influence on the origin is essential to 
the evolutionistic conception. Evolutionism is often called the 
theory of descent, especially in German.** This expresses very 
well the central idea of evolutionism. The origin of the higher 
forms of life has to be sought in the lower forms. Now this 
manifestly means that the lower organism has an active influence 
on the appearance of the higher. Biology on its level does not 
examine further whether there are other causal implications. 
Bvt a certain causal link between different kinds of organisms 
is, in my opinion, the very essence of every form of evolution- 
ism; without such a causal conception evolutionism has no 
meaning at all. 

If this is so, it seems that we are faced with a fundamental 
opposition between evolutionism and the traditional conception, 
the former requiring an active influence whereas the latter 
denies this. 

The fundamental principle in virtue of which traditional phi- 
losophy seems to be opposed to evolutionism is, as we mentioned 
before, that higher perfection cannot come from the lower. This 
would mean a disproportion between cause and effect and ruin 
the very principle of causality which maintains precisely that 
the perfection in the effect can only be understood as derived 
from the perfection of the cause. This principle is indeed funda- 


mental in philosophy; there can be no question of giving it up, 


14 Deszendenztheorie, Abstammungslehre. 
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because this would mean to give up the intelligibility of the 
world and so, finally, to give up thinking. 

Now, in my opinion, the case with evolutionism is not so 
much that it gives up this principle as that it no longer attaches 
to the lower and the higher the same sense as traditional phi- 
losophy does. Biology continues to speak about different species 
(it is the very title of Darwin’s famous work), but it does not 
really mean to speak about different essences, i. e., essentially 
different degrees of being and ontological perfection. The biolo- 
gist is well aware of the different degrees of complexity and 
organization, distinguishing different organisms. But to him 
they are not insurmountable barriers. He is accustomed in his 
study of life to see complexity grow as individual life develops. 
Why not admit the same on a larger scale? Not being ham- 
pered by boundaries between different essences, he stresses the 
fundamental continuity in the history of life and so links the 
different organisms together. Not considering things in the light 
of technical philosophical reflection, he has, in a way, a right 
not to care about technical philosophical principles.*® 


But another question might be asked. Let us admit that 


biology is limited to a certain level and that, on this level, 


** But then it follows immediately that he has no right either to claim 
that what he says has technical philosophical value. Unfortunately, 
scientists often neglected these methodological rules and drew philosophical 
conclusions from limited scientific experience. In the case of evolution it 
was claimed that the whole problem of origin was solved by science, that 
creation had to be rejected in the name of science, and so on. This evi- 
dently is nonsense. Science, in this case, biology, has nothing to say about 
creation, neither pro nor contra because this is a problem by its nature 
outside the scope of science. Science, essentially, is bound to the level of 
phenomena; creation by definition is an extra-phenomenal reality. In this 
sense evolution does not contradict the fundamental dependence of every 
organism upon the transcendent cause. A philosophical monism, excluding 
the necessity of a transcendent cause, is in no way supported by evolu- 
tionism. Those who proposed it as an implication of evolutionism, did so 
arbitrarily without any support either in the scientific theory of evolution 
itself or in the facts. Happily enough, this false and misleading interpre- 
tation of evolution is no longer customary so that it seems unnecessary to 
insist on it any longer. 
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higher organisms are considered to come into being by the influ- 
ence of lower ones, because there does not appear a barrier of 
essential difference between the two organisms. But what, when 
philosophy forbids such a dependence? What is true in philoso- 
phy can not be false in biology, and vice versa. It certainly may 
be argued that both disciplines are not speaking about the same 
thing, because the different organisms in biology do not mean 
the same thing as different essences in philosophy. But is this 
really a final answer? Although science and philosophy consider 
the difference of organisms under different aspects, is there not 
a certain correspondence between the two? Is the higher organ- 
ism of biology not to be identified, after all, with a different 
essence, a different species in the philosophical sense ¢ 

I think this question is most embarrassing to the philosopher 
because he touches here the limits of his possibilities. It is hard 
to determine in the realm of organisms where exactly, if at all, 
we have, philosophically speaking, a really different essence, 
because we have no adequate knowledge of the essences in their 
proper intelligibility. It may seem rather probable that the rich 
variety of living beings should not be considered as of one and 
the same essence. But to determine where exactly we have to 
admit an essential difference between organisms seems a rather 
impossible task. Therefore it seems difficult for philosophy to 
oppose evolutionism in virtue of the principle that the higher 
essence could not be caused by the lower one, because we have 
no means of determining strictly where these lower and higher 
essences are to be found. We only can say that, where such a 
real essential difference in the philosophical sense could be 
clearly established, the problem of the transition from lower to 
higher perfection would immediately come up. 

But, after all, there is no need of putting all this in an hypo- 
thetical way. However reduced our knowledge about essences 
may be, at least in one case are we absolutely sure that we are 
in presence of a difference in essence. Man certainly is essenti- 
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ally different from every other animal. Even in his bodily 
constitution man cannot be understood without’ reference to 
something that transcends the bodily sphere. Whereas the other 
animals have a well specialized constitution, adapted to a definite 
way of life, man is characterized by a certain lack of speciali- 
zation (the most striking example is the human hand). This 
absence of specialization means a lack of adaptation. Gehlen 
even goes so far as to call man “hopelessly unadapted.” * 
Hereby he means that man as far as his body is concerned is 
not sufficiently equipped for a determined way of life. Con- 
sidering only his bodily equipment, man could not survive. 
As on the other hand it is a fact that man not only survives but 
even surpasses all other animals in dominating the material 
world, this can only be explained by a non-bodily, a “ spiritual ” 
factor. By this “ spiritual ” directing principle, the absence of 
specialization instead of being an inferiority, becomes an im- 
mense advantage for man. Not being determined by nature, man 
can determine his activity in a thousand different ways; under 
the lead of his “ spirit,” the unspecialized structure of his body 
becomes the instrument for an infinite variety of activities 
(think of the immense possibilities of the human hand under the 
guidance of the spirit). From this and other considerations it 
follows that man is fundamentally different from every other 
animal.’ 

To put it briefly: Whereas all other animals are essentially 
prisoners of their biological conditioning, man transcends this 
biological condition in his spiritual (cultural, religious) activi- 
ties. This manifest discontinuity in constitution and behavior 
necessarily supposes a discontinuity in essence, a difference in 

1° A, Gehlen, Der Mensch, seine Natur und seine Stellung in der Welt 
(Berlin, 1940) p. 22. 

**The foregoing argument is certainly not the best one, absolutely 
speaking, to prove the spirituality of man. But it seemed to be best adapted 
to the context of this article. The other traditional philosophical proofs 


are well known and can be easily found in the literature about this 
question. 
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nature. So whatever may be the case inside the realm of animals 
(or plants), between animal and man there is a distinction of 
essence, and evidently it is a distinction between a lower and 
a higher degree of perfection in the strictest philosophical sense 
of the word. This being so, must we not conclude in virtue of 
the foregoing considerations that all true evolution from animal 
to man is excluded? (Which conclusion has to be extended 
—-servatis servandis—to every case where different levels of 
being, different essences in the strict sense, are involved. ) 

As we saw already there can be no doubt about the answer 
of St. Thomas and traditional philosophy to this question. It 
would be negative.** But is this due to historical conditions or 
to inescapable philosophical arguments? The fundamental philo- 
sophical argument, it must be remembered, was the impossibility 
of deducing the higher degree of perfection from the lower one. 
We admitted already the absolute value of this principle. So 
what follows? Is not every door locked? It wovld seem not. 
The only unavoidable conclusion is that the appearance of the 
higher cannot be completely explained by the lower. But is it 
impossible that the lower has an active part in the coming into 
being of the higher, provided that there is cooperation of a 
higher cause? Doesn’t the pen write intelligible words, not by 
itself only but cooperating with the intelligent man? This well 


known example shows us that there can be a cooperation of 


18 Tt might be interesting to note that St. Thomas seems to admit the 
appearance of new species under the active dependence upon higher causes. 
“Species also that are new, if any such appear, existed beforehand in 
various active causes, so that animals and perhaps even new species of 
animals are produced by putrefaction by the power which the stars and 
elements received at the beginning. Again, animals of new kinds arise 
occasionally from the connection of individuals belonging to different 
species, as the mule is the offspring of an ass and a mare; but even these 
existed previously in their causes, in the works of the six days.” Summa 
Theol., q. 73, a, 1, ad 3. 

The latter case is interesting in the sense that St. Thomas admits here 
a causal influence from one species to another. But it does not seem to 
involve the transition from a lower form of organism to a higher one. 
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‘auses each acting on its own level, but coordinated or, better, 
subordinated in order to produce an effect resulting from both. 
So both are really active but the lower operating principle 
manifestly does not explain by itself the higher degree of per- 
fection in the effect; this is to be explained by the influence of 
the higher cause. Applied to evolution this would mean that the 
lower organism has an active role in the production of the 
higher ; that man really has his origin from an animal but under 
the influence of a higher cause. This higher cause would be 
the transcendent cause, God, the only principle that can ex- 
plain the appearance of a spiritual being such as man’s soul. 

Our question now is whether this philosophical conception 
of evolution can be maintained. Generally speaking, it seems to 
fit the data of the problem. On one hand, in the line of scien- 
tific data, a certain dependence of higher organisms on lower, 
especially a certain dependence of man upon animal ancestors 
seems to be admitted. On the other hand, on the level of philo- 
sophical reflection, the appearance of a higher organism, especi- 
ally man, requires necessarily a transcendent cause. Both these 
conditions are satisfied when we admit a complex causality in 
which God is the principal, the lower organism, a kind of instru- 
mental agent. But evidently it is not sufficient to put a label 
on those two presumed causes to define their role. 

What exactly would be the role of both causes in the origin 
of man? By its own virtue the lower animal would produce 
another animal, would work upon the material in disposing 
the matter to animality. Normally, from this action would 


result another animal, on the same level of ontological perfec- 


tion. But here the superior action of the higher cause intervenes. 
Subsuming this effectiveness of the animal under its own 
superior activity, and so weaving the work of the animal organ- 
ism in His own creative work, God would produce the new 
organism Man, but in such a way, that the animal really co- 
operated in preparing the matter for life. As there is a sub- 
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ordination in the causality, there are not two resulting effects ; 
there is but one effect but it bears in itself the traces of its 
double origin. Man, especially primitive man, bears in his being 
the trace of his animal origin. But at the same time, he is 
wholly creature of God. Indeed, we must not be misled by the 
expression that the generating animal predisposes the matter. It 
would be nonsense to say that man’s body was produced by the 
animal, and man’s soul by God. The soul is the form of man, 
and there is nothing in man that does not receive its perfection 
and determination from the form. In this sense man’s body is 
formed i.e. informed by his soul. What we say thus in the 
line of intrinsic formal causality obliges us to admit a similar 
unity in the line of effectiveness. Even if we have to introduce 
a double causal influence, it has to be combined into one complex 
causality if we are not going to destroy the fundamental unity 
of man. 

Now it can be said; all this may be a clever supposition but 
what, after all, is the point in this cooperating of the animal in 
the origin of man? There seems to be no reason whatsoever 
why Almighty God should have recourse to the cooperating of 
lower causes to produce man. 

Let it be said immediately that it is rather difficult for us to 
prescribe the way God has to produce His works. One thing 
is certain, He is the first and absolute cause so that nothing at 
all eseapes His causality. That is about all we can say, and 
this position is equally as well guaranteed in both the evolu- 
tionistic and non-evolutionistie suppositions. Then on the evo- 
lutionist view the intervention of the animal does not subtract 


anything from God’s universal causality, as the animal is totally 


dependent upon God as well in its origin and its existence as in 
its causality. So from that point of view there seems to be 
nothing incongruous in admitting the cooperating of animal, if 
on the other hand there is a good reason to do so. And according 
to evolutionism there is a very good reason, viz. that the facts 
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of paleontology and other sciences point to such a causality of 


the animal in the origin of man. 

Dut it might be objected: Doesn’t St. Thomas explicitly 
exclude every creature from the activity of creation, even as an 
instrument ¢ 

Let there be no misunderstanding about that. What St. 
Thomas maintains and what has to be held firmly is that no 
creature can create, not even instrumentally. But this is not 
what we are saying. The animal does not create man instru- 
mentally; the creative action as such is proper to God. But this 
creative action of God can join with the disposing action of a 
creature. This is a well known teaching of traditional phi- 
losophy where it explains the coming into being of each indi- 
vidual man. St. Thomas states it as follows: 


But where there are many agents ordered to one another, nothing 
hinders the power of the higher agent from reaching to the ultimate 
form; while the powers of the inferior agents extend only to some 
disposition of matter: thus, in the generation of animal, the seminal 
power disposes the matter, but the power of the soul gives the form. 
Now it is manifest from what has been said above that the whole of 
corporeal nature acts as the instrument of a spiritual power, especially 
of God. Therefore nothing hinders the formation of the body from 
being due to a corporeal power, while the intellectual soul is from 
God alone.*° 


And it is well understood, that this origin of the soul is by 
creation: “ The souls are created at the same time as they are 
infused in the bodies.” ** 

What is thus held by Thomistie philosophy about the origin 
of any individual man can be applied to the origin of the first 


man from animal from the evolutionistic viewpoint.” The only 


1° Thid., q. 45, a. 5. Whether it belongs to God alone to create? 

2° Tbid., q. 118, a. 2, ad 3. 

“Le, & 

*? St. Thomas mentions the possibility of a cooperation by the angels: 
Tbid., q. 91, ad 1. “ Nevertheless the angels could act as ministers in the 
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difference would be that the dispositio materiae by the animal 
is less adequate. But this does not seem to imply any difficulty, 
especially if we remember that the ultimate organizing factor 
of the human body is the soul itself. 

I think, we can conclude from all this that, if evolution means 
a fundamental change in our view of the world it does not imply 
any philosophical impossibility, so that from a rational stand- 
point no veto has to be pronounced. 

In fact I think this is an all too negative statement. I have 
the impression that we still have the habit of examining evo- 
lutionism as to its possible errors rather than as to its possible 
truths. We have found that it is not philosophical heresy, pro- 
vided we explain it according to sound philosophical principles. 
But there is more in evolutionism. We started by stressing the 
concordance between the evolutionistic conception and the tra- 
ditional idea of an ordo unwerst. In fact, there is more than a 
non-contradiction. Evylution casts a new light on this ordo 
universt; we almost see the building up of this order through 
the ever increasing organization and complexity of life. I think 
we easily over-stress discontinuity between the different beings. 
It is true that tradition insists on the different beings, distinct 
by different forms. But tradition also knows a law of continuity 
of the forms. The Aristotelian image: formae sunt sicut numeri, 
points to continuity and discontinuity in the forms; discon- 
tinuity, for each number is really different from the other; but 
continuity too because each superior number contains the in- 


ferior ones. On the evolutionistic outlook Aristotle’s aualogy 


receives a new and deeper meaning. As there is a law for the 
construction of numbers, showing us how to build higher num- 
bers out of lower ones, there is in reality too a law for the 
construction of beings, building the higher from the lower ones. 

And this brings us to a last consideration. If such a law of 


formation of the body of the first man in the same way as they will do 
at the last resurrection by collecting the dust.” 
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construction exists, as evolutionism suggests, than there is as 
it were a fundamental and ascending current pervading the 
whole history of life. Whether we call that “élan vital” as 
Bergson did is not the important thing; but it is important to 
see in this ascending current the manifestation of an immense 
finality. Life through its different forms is striving towards 
ever increasing perfection. This really is a new dimension to 
be added to our order of essences. In a way every form of life 
points to something outside itself and superior to itself; every 
lower organism is like a promise and an announcement of some- 
thing superior, because it is the bearer of a finality that strives 
upward to the realization of increasing perfection. And every- 
thing seems to suggest that this upward striving tends toward 
the realization of one superior goal: Man! All this restless 
striving of life for millions and millions of years, through all 
those different and often strange forms was orientated to the 
final appearance of man. To be sure this is not to be understood 
in an all too simple a manner. There is not one single straight 
line joining man to the first primitive organism. As evolution 
went on, life as it were split up into different ramifications, 
almost like a tree. Some of the branches became extinct, other 
survived. But on the top of the tree of life is man as a supreme 
achievement realized by this vital impulse. 

When we look at evolution from this viewpoint I think that 
it no longer appears to us as a dangerous and impious theory 
but as a magnificent manifestation of God’s glory in the uni- 
verse. Then this all pervading finality manifesting itself in 
the history of life cannot be understood as purely immanent. 


It points to a transcendent cause, impressing by its Almighty 


Creative Word this restless striving on its creation. Evolution 
which was once turned as a weapon against God turns out to be 
the most brilliant testimony for God’s existence, His greatness, 
His goodness and His power. 

And there is more. Evolution was not only considered 
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directed against God, it was also considered as degrading for 
man, linking man to the beast, reducing him to the very level 
of animal. Here again it is the other way around. Not only is 
the dignity of man preserved by the special creative interven- 
tion of God; his dignity is clearly manifested in that he is the 
final perfection towards which millions and millions of years 
were striving in the restless and patient effort of life. Man is 


the king of creation in a new and fuller sense. He is not only 
the highest creature made by God, entitled by his very nature 
to dominate all other beings, but he is the king of all because 
in a real sense all of them were only called into being to preface 
and make possible the appearance of man. Without man none 
of them has a reason to exist, none of them would be, because 
their existences would be devoid of the finality that ultimately 
explains them. For if on the evolutionistic conception animal 
explains man, in that it helped to give him his existence, man 
finally explains animal, because without man there would be 
no point in the animal’s existence. 

Is this not an illuminating perspective, proclaiming in a most 
striking way the dignity of human nature? And I see still 
another most interesting implication in this aspect of evolution. 
Together with his outstanding dignity, evolution manifests the 
fundamental solidarity of man with the whole living universe. 
All living beings are not only his playmates in life, which help 
him and provide thousands of possibilities for his existence, but 
in a real sense they bear and support his existence. For through 
them only did man come into being. I think this can be an 
inspiring thought, developing within us that deep sympathy for 
every living being that seems so natural to the human mind; not 
in a vague and sentimental sense but in the awareness that we 
are linked to all living beings through our origin, through our 
very nature, and so finally through the wise disposition of our 
common creator. 

It is time to terminate these considerations. They certainly 
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are not exhaustive and do not view every implication of the 
evolutionistic doctrine. But from what we have seen I cannot 
help but draw the conclusion that evolution, far from being 
opposed to sound philosophy, can throw a new and brilliant light 
on our spiritualistic view of the world.” 


University of Fribourg, 
Fribourg, Switzerland 
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23 We should like to stress that, however positive this conclusion may 
seem, it does not prove the truth of the evolutionistic conception. This, we 
repeat is a problem of scientific investigation, and finally, as far as faith 
is concerned, of theology and the magisterium of the Church. 
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DISCUSSION: 


Aristotelian Demonstration and the 
Argument for an Imperishable Substance 


by Edward Helbig, Jr. 


N THIS PAPER we will consider the proof for the existence of 
| an imperishable substance from the Twelfth Book (Book A) of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics. We wish to analyze the arguments there found 
to discover whether or not they meet Aristotle’s own requirements for 
demonstration. 

First we must outline briefly Aristotle’s doctrine on types of argu- 
ments. Then, and in the light of the outline mentioned in the preceding 
sentence, we will ana'yze the arguments of the Twelfth Book of the 
Metaphysics for the existence of an imperishable substance. Finally 
we will make a few suggestive remarks concerning Aristotelian 
demonstration. 

Aristotle makes a distinction in the Organon between arguments which 
are demonstrative, those which are dialectical and those which are 
contentious. These types of arguments differ from each other in the 
degree of certitude which attaches to their conclusions: the demonstra- 
tion giving a certainly true conclusion, the dialectical argument giving 
a probably true conclusion, and the contentious argument giving a 
probably false conclusion. The strength (that is the degree of objective 
certitude accruing to it) of the conclusion of an argument is dependent 
upon the strength of the premises from which the conclusion is drawn, 
granting the validity of the argument-form. The three types of argu- 
ments can, then, be distinguished from each other by the strength of 
their premises. Aristotle gives certain marks by which the strength of 
the premises can be determined, and consequently by which the 
arguments themselves can be known as demonstrative, dialectical or 
contentious. 


The premises of a demonstration must, according to the Philosopher, 


* For these distinctions ef. Topics, Bk. 1: ch. 1, 100a 25-10la 25; also 
Topics, Bk. 8; ch. 11; also Sophistical Refutations, Bk. 1; ch. 2. 
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be primary,? necessary,* and appropriate,t and the argument must 
really conclude; i.e., it must be a valid argument. Premises are 
primary if they are evident and need not be proved themselves.° A 
premise is necessary, when the predicate of the premise stands in a 
certain relation to the subject; viz., when the predicate is essential and 
commensurately universal. A predicate in a premise is essential if it 
is an element in the essential nature of the subject, or if the subject 
is part of the essential nature of the predicate.* The predicate of a 
necessary premise must not only be essential, it must also be com- 
mensurately universal. Two things are required that a predicate be 
commensurately universal: it must be true of every instance of the 
subject; it must also be attributed to the subject as to the first thing 
to which it is attributed. 

A predicate is “true of every instance of the subject” if it can be 
said that where this subject is, there will be found in the subject the 
attribute.’ The subject must also be the first thing to which the predicate 


belongs. Thus: “an isosceles triangle has 180 degrees” is not a neces- 
sary premise because the predicate does not belong to the subject as 
to the first thing to which it belongs; i.e. having 180 degrees is predi- 
eate of triangle as its first subject, not of isosceles triangle.® 

Thirdly, the premises of a demonstration must be appropriate; i. e., 
they must demonstrate the connection between the subject and the 
predicate of the conclusion through the middle term in virtue of which 
the predicate inheres in the subject.® 

These, then, are the three requirements for a demonstration according 
to Aristotle: 1. premises which are primary; 2. premises which are 
necessary (i.e. where the predicate is essential and commensurately 
universal) ; 3. premises which are appropriate. 

Reasoning is dialectical if it proceeds from opinions that are accepted 
by the generality of people or by the philosophers (either the majority 
of them, or the most illustrious). So, again, that which distinguishes 
the dialectical argument is the premises from which it proceeds. If these 


* Post. An., Bk. 1; ch. 2, 71b 26. 

* Post. An., Bk. 1: ch. 6, 74b 17. 

* Post. An., Bk. 1: ch. 9, 76a 3. 

5 Post. An., Bk. 1: ch. 10, 76a 31. 

* Post. An., Bk. 1: ch. 4, 73a 34-40. 

7 Post. An., Bk. 1: ch. 4, 73a 27. 

® Post. An., Bk. 1: ch. 4, 73a 33-74a 3. 
® Post. An., Bk. 1: ch. 9, 76a 3. 
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premises are neither necessary nor primary, but yet have a foundation 
in public or professional opinion, the resulting argument is dialectical.’° 

Finally, an argument is contentious either if the conclusion does not 
really follow from the premises or if the premises are neither primary 
truths, necessary truths, nor drawn from the commonly accepted propo- 
sitions.1 A contentious argument then will either break a rule of 
syllogism, or its premises will be false or probably false. 

A complete consideration of Aristotle’s analysis of arguments would 
include a treatment of negative demonstration, reductio ad impossible, 
and induction; however, we need not include such considerations, since 
the arguments for the existence of the imperishable substance contain 
none of them. 


THe ARGUMENT FOR AN IMPERISHABLE SUBSTANCE 


We now proceed to analyze the arguments for an imperishable sub- 
stance given in Book Twelve of the Metaphysics, and to classify them 
as demonstrative, dialectical or contentious. 

It will be useful to have the famous passage before us. (We use the 
Oxford translation, by W. D. Ross.) 


Since there were three kinds of substance, two of them physical and one 


unmovable, regarding the latter we must assert that it is necessary that 
there should be an eternal unmovable substance. For substances are the 
first of existing things, and if they are all destructible, all things are 
destructible. But it is impossible that movement should either have come 
into being or cease to be (for it must always have existed), or that time 
should. For there could not be a before and an after if time did not exist. 
Movement also is continuous, then, in the sense in which time is; for time 
is either the same thing as movement or an attribute of movement. And 
there is no continuous movement except movement in place, and of this 
only that which is circular is continuous.” 


The argument is as follows: if all of the first of existing things (sub- 
stances) are destructible, then all things are destructible; but not all 
things are destructible, for movement is not. Therefore not all sub- 
stances are destructible. Movement is not destructible because it is 
either a property of time or is identical with time and time cannot be 
destructible for it cannot be conceived of as having either a beginning 


1° Topics, Bk. 1: ch. 1, 100a 29; also Topics, Bk. 1: ch. 10, 104a 8-11; 
also Pr. An., Bk. 1: ch. 29, 46a 9; also Post. An., Bk. 1: ch. 19, 81b 17. 

11 Topics, Bk. 1: ch. 1, 100b 23-30; also Topics, Bk. 8, ch. 12. 

12 Metaphys., Bk. 12: ch. 6, 1071b 3-11. 
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or an end. The eternity of movement then demands the existence of an 
indestructible substance.’* The argument may be stated syllogistically 
as follows: 
Whatever is necessary for the eternity of movement exists, 
but an imperishable substance is necessary for the eternity of 
movement ; 
therefore an imperishable substance exists. 
Whatever is necessary that there be a before and an after in time is 
eternal, 
but movement is necessary that there be a before and an after in 
time ; 
therefore movement is eternal.** 


(Note that we must state an argument in its proper syllogistic form 
before we test it with Aristotle’s requirements; for how could we decide 
whether or not a premise is primary or necessary if we did not have 
the premise before us?) Now Aristotle offers no proof for the major. 
We should rather say that this major premise becomes evident once 
it is shown that movement is eternal. The proof that movement is 
eternal may be stated in form as follows: 

Consider this last argument: In it the major is not primary. It 
demands some proof. The proof is derived from the proposition that 
time is eternal, which in turn depends on the judgment that there 
must always be a before and an after in time. And this does not seem 
self-evident. 

The minor, however, is primary, since it is derived immediately 
from the definition of time as “ numerus motus.” The argument for 
the eternity of movement cannot be demonstrative, since its major 
premise lacks the first requirement for demonstration. 

Consequently the major of the first argument given above is also not 
demonstrative, since it depends upon the proposition that movement 
is eternal. The minor in this first argument depends upon the considera- 
tion that substance is the first of things, and if the first of all things 
are destructible, all things are destructible. This condition is self- 
evident, and hence the premise dependent upon it is evident. However, 
we have already seen that the major is not primary, and therefore the 
entire argument is not a demonstration. 


**St. Thomas analyzes the passage in the same way. Cf. Comm in 
Metaph., Bk. 12, lect. 5. 

** This is a repetition of the argument in the Physics, Bk. 8: ch. 1, 251b 
10-27. 
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The belief in the eternity of time, and consequently of movement had 
a foundation in the opinions of the thinkers of Aristotle’s time and 
hence we are justified in calling the argument dialectical. 

It is surprising that this argument, which is certainly one of the 
most important arguments in the Metaphysics is not demonstrative, 
not scientific in the meaning Aristotle gives to these terms. One is 
led to wonder—perhaps with that “ wonder” which is the beginning 
of philosophic spirit. We will close this paper with some “ wonder- 
ings ” which have struck us concerning demonstration, and Aristotelian 
science. 

First, are the Aristotelean requirements for demonstration (i.e. for 
an argument which has indubitable certitude) the last words on the 
subject? Or is it not possible to enlarge upon the Philosopher’s con- 
ceptions of “scientific rigor” in the light of later developments in 
various deductive systems, such as geometry, algebra, and later logic? 
At any rate it does not seem self-evident that Aristotle’s requirements 
for demonstration are in fact the true and only requirements for 
certainty in argumentation. 

Second, granting that Aristotle has outlined the true nature of demon- 
stration, how does one apply the requirements to philosophical systems, 
and to the arguments of a system? Is the procedure followed in the 
above analysis the correct procedure? What other procedure is 
possible? 

Third, granting that the Aristotelean requirements are correct and 
that arguments can be analyzed according to these requirements, what 
would we discover concerning the other arguments of the Metaphysics? 
How many strict demonstrations are there? And what of the other 
works of Aristotle? What demonstrations are contained in the Physics, 
the Ethics, the De Anima? It would seem that we might gain much 
from considering some of these problems. 


St. Norbert’s College, 
West De Pere, Wisconsin, 
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REVIEW ARTICLE: 


Albert Einstein: Philosopher - Scientist 


by Leo A. Foley, S.M. 


LBERT EINSTEIN may very well be the scientist who has 
A made the greatest advance in physics since the time of Newton. 
His work has revolutionized modern physics and his influence has been 
widely felt in contemporary philosophy. By way of a recognition of 
this, and on the occasion of his seventieth birthday, Volume Seven 
of the Library of Living Philosophers, entitled Albert Einstein: 
Philosopher-Scientist,! edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp, has appeared. 

The very nature of a work of this type, a synthesis, offers difficulties 
because of the differing points of view of the contributors. This is 
particularly the case in this volume. Outside of the fact that we can 
question the supposition that Einstein is a philosopher, the contri- 
butors to this work, although doing him justice as a scientist, scarcely 
face the cosmological implications of his theories, and freely adapt his 
theory in support of their own philosophies. To see how this is achieved, 
it is necessary to see something of Einstein’s place in the development 
of physics. 

Albert Einstein is an authority not only in relativity, for which he 
is most noted, but also in quantum mechanics and in its statistical 
expression. Thus, Einstein has done outstanding work with Max Planck 
in the formulation of the quantum theory of energy, and in connection 
with this has left a monument of method in the Bose-Einstein statistics. 
However, his great fame in the scientific world has been because of his 
relativity theories. 

In undertaking the question of relativity, Einstein set out to do one 
thing: to make measurement approximate reality with the greatest 
possible degree of accuracy.? To do this, he faced two problems: (1) 
that of a quasi-absolute measurement of motion, upon which depended 


+ Albert Einstein: Philosopher-Scientist, The Library of Living Phi- 
losophers, ed., Paul Arthur Schilpp, The Library of Living Philosophers. 
Inec., Evanston, Ill., 1949. Pp. xvi-++ 781, with index. $8.50. (Hereafter 
indicated by AEPS). 

? Relativity, General and Special (London, 1920). 
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the true concepts of place and time; and (2) that of obtaining more 
accurate measurements of rotational motion. Hence, Einstein deter- 
mined to explain the fact of motion and the kinds of motion. He was 
not the first to try to do so, for scientifie mechanism, the development 
of the principles of Galileo and Newton, had left a practical answer 
to the relations of forces and masses, the inertial coordinate system. 
However, Einstein had seen the cracks in mechanism, particularly in 
the conclusions of Faraday and Maxwell in electronics, and in the dis- 
turbing but unanswered identity of mass gravitation with inertial 
gravitation. Thus, it could in no way be considered an absolute for all 
measurements, and it was deficient in whatever measurements it 
undertook. 

Mechanism is characterized by attempting to measure all motion, all 
velocity, according to an absolute time measurement and an absolute 
space measurement. To do so, it had depended upon the Cartesian 
coordinates. Since any place of demarcation is more or less arbitrary 
unless it be compared to an absolute, the fixed stars were considered to 
be the absolute upon which ultimate measurements could be founded. 
There were difficulties in this point of view. Firstly, the “ fixed stars ” 
are not fixed, and hence, all measurements were either considered 
relative, if the scientist were an empiricist, or absolute, if the scientist 
were an idealist. Secondly, mechanism was not the absolute interpre- 
tation of velocity that the Newtonians would have it to be. Maxwell 
and Faraday had shown that although for all practical purposes mechan- 
ism can be applied to electromagnetics, for scientific accuracy mechanism 
is insufficient. Thirdly, the question of radiation and the possibility of 
light being corpuscular instead of undulatory brought into doubt the 
entire question of the all-pervading ether, the medium postulated to 
support light waves—if light were a wave. 

All of this set Einstein on the quest for a new absolute. He realized 
that the Michaelson-Morley experiment not only showed no ether drift, 
but—and far more important—it showed that light travels with a con- 
stant speed, no matter from which direction it comes, no matter whether 
or in what direction the absorbing or emitting body may be moving. 
Furthermore, it was his firm belief, despite some of the mathematical 
idealists or exaggerated realists, that things are not functions of Time 
and Space, but rather that time and space are functions of things, space 
having its basis in distance and extension, time having its in motion. 
Hence, he was led to the conclusion that: (1) since there is neither 
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absolute space nor absolute time; (2) since coordinates are set up 
arbitrarily by the observer because of his being in a place at a given 
time; and (3) since perception and the simultaneity may be faulty 
simply because of distances from a given event (and here is the force 
of Einstein’s example of the two coexistent or coincident lightning bolts 
being observed as simultaneous by one observer and antecedent-conse- 
quent by another observer) ; then, since there is no spatial or temporal 
absolute wherewith to correct our observations as they are in nature, 
it is necessary to turn to the one apparent constant, the speed of light 
in a vacuum. This, then, becomes the standard against which we 
measure velocity. Since this transforms measurements from the ap- 
proximation of a thing to the approximation of an event, time and 
space, functions of events, are inseparable, for every event is at a 
certain place at a certain time. 

One of the conclusions of this special relativity theory is the mathe- 
matical possibility of a thing’s mass approaching infinity as its velocity 


approaches the speed of light. This is a conclusion reached by applying 
1 
the Lorentz contraction formula \/ 1-V*/C? to accelerating bodies. As 


bodies accelerate, as v? approaches c?, the formula is reduced to 
m,/0, or 1/0, or mathematical infinity. On this score, although some 
physicists thought they had proven this possibility by observing the 
increase of the mass of electrons at acceleration, the high penetration 
of cosmic rays has suggested the possibility that these may have a 
faster velocity than that of light. 

The second conclusion reached is the famous formula E = me?. As a 
matter of fact, this had been considered by Kant, and is merely the 
fact that in energy, the constant of velocity is squared. It is no 
more unusual than the formula for the rate of momentum of falling 
bodies. The difference is that for Einstein the constant (c) is the 
velocity of light, and as squared, indicates the velocity of light squared. 
The significance of the formula is that if all the energy of a body’s 
mass could be used, it would equal the mass multiplied by the velocity 
of light squared, expressed in electronic volts. 

Yet, the special theory of relativity deals only with rectilinear motion. 
There are still two factors to be faced: (1) as far as we know, there is 
no such thing as a straight line in nature; and (2) our coordinates 
are conditioned by the different types of rotational motion to which 
we are accustomed. Thus, it is conceivable that if we lived on, and 
knew only, free-falling bodies, our concept of gravity would be dif- 
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ferent from what it is now. Hence, our gravitational constant, as well 
as our weights and measures, ete., would be different without our 
appreciating the difference. 

Consequently, Einstein attempted to discover a key to determine 
which coordinate system would best apply to a given kind of motion. 
Since in relation to this problem, Euclidian geometry would involve 
constant correction even to the point of distortion—something like the 
Mercator projection map in relation to the actual surface of the 
earth—Einstein turned to curvature geometry, particularly to the 
geometries of Riemann and Gauss. In this, he attempted to discover 
the relationships between mass gravity (weight) and inertial gravity 
(resistance to motion on the part of an inert body). Up to now this 
identity had been considered merely a coincidence, Einstein conceived 
a necessary connection between them and drew upon the field concept 
of physies advanced by Maxwell and Faraday, thus giving a new inter- 
pretation of gravity. He advanced the concept that the same force 
which draws something to a larger mass, impedes its acceleration, and 
bends its path, is a gravitational field, analogous to a magnetic or con- 
ductor field. The proof of this theory was to be found in the observa- 
tion of the bending of light rays towards and around the sun. The 
astronomers claim to have proven this phenomenon during total eclipses. 
As they were also able to correct the observation of the perihelion 
of Mercury by Einstein’s predictions, as well as give an interpreta- 
tion of the Doppler effect by the resistence of a field to light, Einstein’s 
general theory (as well as his special theory) is accepted as a sure 
working theory. 

Einstein’s theories have made a huge impression on contemporary 
non-scholastie philosophies. There is one factor upon which all are 
agreed: he brought about the death of mechanism both as a physical 
system and as a philosophy. Other than that, though, he has been the 
occasion for a grand holiday among the idealists, the empiricists, and 
the positivists. 


The following citation gives an indication as to how this is possible: * 


I see on the one side the totality of sense-experiences, and, on the other, 
the totality of the concepts and propositions which are laid down in books. 
The relations between the concepts and propositions among themselves and 
each other are of a logical nature, and the business of logical thinking is 
strictly limited to the achievement of the connection between concepts and 


* Einstein, A., “ Autobiography,” AEPS, pp. 11-13. 
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propositions among each other according to firmly laid down rules, which 
are the concern of logic. The concepts and propositions get “ meaning,” 
viz., “content” only through their connection with sense-experiences. The 
connection of the latter with the former is purely intuitive, not itself of a 
logical nature. The degree of certainty with which this connection, viz., 
intuitive combination, can be undertaken, and nothing else, differentiates 
empty phantasy from scientific “truth.” The system of concepts is a 
creation of man together with the rules of syntax, which constitute the 
structure of the conceptual systems. Although the conceptual systems are 
logically entirely arbitrary, they are bound by the aim to permit the most 
nearly possible certain (intuitive) and complete co-ordination with the 
totality of sense-experiences; secondly they aim at greatest possible 
sparsity of their logically independent elements (basic concepts and 
axioms), i.e., undefined concepts and underived (postulated) propositions. 

A proposition is correct if, within a logical system, it is deduced accord- 
ing to the accepted logical rules. A system has truth content according 
to the certainty and completeness of its coordination-possibility to the 
totality of experience. A correct proposition borrows its “truth” from 
the truth-content of the system to which it belongs. 


In brief, Einstein follows ordinary scientific reasoning, namely, hypo- 
thesis, the investigation of possibilities to be confirmed by experiment, 
observation, prediction. It is clear that in his reasoning, there is a 
twofold order, that of logic—the free thought of the mind, whose norm 
is correctness,—and that of truth, the agreement of the mental con- 
clusions to reality, which in the sciences must be confirmed by obser- 
vation and experiment. 

Since this reasoning, on the whole, agrees with the philosophical 
system of Kant, Einstein admits the similarity. However, he has ex- 
pressly rejected the apriorism of Kant and has substituted for it 
what he calls “ free thought.” * On the other hand, he realizes that to 
remain only within the realm of this “free thought” is to be an 
idealist. As a scientist, he appeals to objective reality, in fact, has 
stated too many times to mention that he flatly maintains that science 
means little without the recognition of an extra-mental world. Thus, 
he states that Ernst Mach was a great influence in rejecting the apriorism 
of Kant.5 

Such, then, is the position of Einstein. However, there are many 
interpretations of him, and much too much calling upon him to support 
a given philosophical system. Furthermore, there is too much objecti- 
fying of his geometrical procedure in terms of an objective “ curved 
space,” “the trough of time-space,” ete. As a tribute to Albert Ein- 


* Loc. cit., p. 13. 5 Loc. cit., p. 21. 
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stein, the work Albert Einstein: Philosopher-Scientist, is deficient. 
Although the works by the scientists and mathematicians are interesting 
and enlightening, the works contributed by the philosophers constitute 
a hodge-podge of poor science and even worse philosophy. 

Taking, first, the scientific articles in this volume, we find them, on 
the whole, to be good explanations of scientific problems and scientific 
method. Outside of E. A. Milne’s article, “ Gravitation Without General 
Relativity,” © a defense of the expanding universe theory in terms of 
Euclidian geometry, the scientific articles agree, on the whole, with 
Einstein’s relativity theories. By far, the best is Niels Bohr’s “ Dis- 
cussion with Einstein.”* In this article, the author not only gives 
cogent and lucid explanations of the methods used by Einstein in his 
work on the quantum theory, Einstein’s theories as guiding the work 
of Bohr himself, but an excellent discussion of the necessity of stating 
relativity physics and concepts in traditional language. Louis de Broglie 
contributes a worthwhile article by way of a general review of Ein- 
stein’s contributions to physies (“ A General Survey ”’).* However, both 
in this article and in Walter Heitler’s “Departure from Classical 
Thought,” ® there is too much admiration for Einstein’s “ metaphysical 
daring” because he advocates the existence of an extrinsic world and 
the possibility of objective causality. Max von Laue gives a good treat- 
ment of the physical aspects of inertia and energy,’® while Leopold 
Infeld contributes a thought-provoking treatment of Einstein’s con- 
siderations of the structure of the universe.11 Georges Edward Le- 
maitre points out some of the deficiencies of the general relativity 
theory when applied to cosmology.!? Such articles as these, as well as 
Henry Margenau’s “ Einstein’s Conception of Reality,” 1* show rather 
clearly the difficulties of trying to maintain the existence of an external 
world if one holds only the epistemological consequences of scientific 
method. It brings up the question as to when theoretical science is ever 
going to make up its mind as to whether it is investigating reality or 


* AEPS, pp. 409 ff. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 199 ff. 

5 Op cit., pp. 107 ff. 

* Op cit., pp. 179 ff. 

10“ Tnertia and Energy,” op. cit., pp. 501 ff. 

11“ The Cosmological Constant,” op. cit., pp. 437 ff. 

12“ General Relativity and the Structure of our Universe,” op. cit., 
pp. 475 ff. 

13 Op cit., pp. 243 ff. 
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only perceptions. For example, Max Born’s contribution, “ Einstein’s 
Statistical Theory,” 44 seems almost to deplore the fact that Einstein’s 
genius in his work done on the Bose-Einstein statistics should be 
abandoned by his turning to the external world. 

The several mathematical articles are refreshingly clear. Karl Men- 
ger’s “ Modern Geometry and the Theory of Relativity,” +° as well as 
H. P. Robertson’s “ Geometry as a Branch of Physics,” 1° clearly point 
out the difference between geometry as a tool and geometry as a logie. 


” 


For example, “ curved space” is a deduction from curvature geome- 
try just as “infinite space” is a deduction from the postulates of 
Euclidian geometry. In this regard, it is important to notice that 
Einstein used mathematical logic as a tool, not as a description of the 


structure of the universe. For Einstein, “ curved space” is an abstract 
geometrical area used by him for suggestions as to the correct tensor 
equations to measure motion, which, because of field physies, is not 
rectilinear. It is unfortunate that so many philosophical scientists and 
seientifie philosophers have objectified “curved space” and “space- 


” 


time” into a truly fantastic concept of cosmology. Such men have 
made a cosmology out of a logie. 

Yet, such a condition is not unusual. The fundamental flaw in phi- 
losophy today is epistemology. Nominalism and empiricism have given 
rise to idealism and exaggerated realism. The logical product of all of 


these is either solipsism or positivism—logical empiricism, as it prefers 
to be called. Hence, it should not be surprising that the philosophical 


storm aroused by Einstein is not a cosmological one but an epistemological 
one, 

That is the big weakness of this book. Instead of looking to Einstein 
for more and interesting information concerning the physical inter- 
pretation of the universe, so many of our contemporaries have seized 
upon Einstein as a justification of their own particular philosophies. 
The exceptions are Bergson and Whitehead. Even so, Einstein has 
helped shaped the thoughts of these outstanding philosophers. 

Because, on the one hand, Einstein maintains the validity of free 


thought in the formulation of hypothesis, Ilse Rosenthal-Schneider,'’ 


* Op cit., pp. 161 ff. 
5 Op. cit., 457 ff. 

** Op. cit., pp. 313 ff. 
*7“ Presuppositions and Anticipations in Einstein’s Physics,” op. cit., 
pp. 129 ff. 
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Kurt Gédel,1* and Gaston Bachelard?® lean to the consideration of 
Einstein as an idealist, and speak explicitly of the laws and phenomena 
of nature as the laws and phenomena of the mind. Yet, this is so 
patently opposed to the entire sweep of the Einstein theories. His 
emphasis upon free thought is in opposition to the limitations of 
empiricism, for he firmly maintains the mind’s ability to form con- 
structs as possible interpretations of reality, later to be confirmed by 
experience. The whole concept of his relativity theories is to make 
hypothesis agree with reality, wherein mechanism had failed. It is to 
be noted that Einstein always tries to discover an objective reason for 
a given phenomenon. 

On the other hand, because Einstein insists upon confirmation of 
theory, he is claimed by the positivists and logical empiricists. Thus, 
Philipp G. Frank, in his article “ Einstein, Mach, and Logical Positi- 
vism,” 2° maintains a strong dependence of Einstein upon Ernst Mach. 
Einstein himself admits the dependence, but also points out the fact 
that he has searcely gone all the way with Mach, and points to his 
emphasis upon free thought as evidence of this. 

A definitely disappointing article in this book is Perey Bridgman’s 
“‘ Kinstein’s Theories and the Operational Point of View.” *4 Keeping 
in mind that Einstein’s theories are mathematical ones for the interpre- 
tation of the physical universe, we should not be surprised that 
measurements, formulas, and instruments should enter into the defi- 
nitions of the system. This is to be expected since Einstein is calling 
into question certain types of measurement and is attempting to sub- 
stitute new theories of measurement. Yet, thereby to claim, as Bridge- 
man does, that Einstein is greatly influenced by operationalism is to 
miss the point rather widely. 

The scholastic philosopher will naturally be disappointed that no 
representative of scholasticism has been called upon to contribute to 
this work. The editor and the contributors would perhaps have been 
greatly surprised had this been the case. Long before Einstein, Ari 
stotle, in a process of reasoning amazingly similar to that of Michelson 
and Morley, had maintained that there was no void in the universe.?? 


18“ A Remark About the Relationship Between Relativity Theory and 
Idealistic Philosophy,” op. cit., pp. 555 ff. 

“The Philosophie Dialectic of the Concepts of Relativity,” op. cit., 
pp. 563 ff. 

2° Op. clt., pp. 269 ff. 

21 Op. cit., pp. 333 ff. 

22 Physics, IV, 8; 216a28; St. Thomas’s Commentary thereon. 
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Long before Newton, Aristotle had advanced the Newtonian laws of 
motion.?* In his own day, Aristotle had denied rectilinear motion and 
upheld rotational motion, his reasoning, like Einstein’s, that rotational 
motion is most perfect and most economical, and that a straight line 
is a fiction, a geometrical entity not existing in the physical world of 
nature.?* In all of this, St. Thomas agrees with and greatly transcends 
Aristotle. In his own right, he even advances a time-space continuum,” 
insofar as the formal concept of both time and extension is prius ac 
posterius, insofar as place and local motion, although really distinet, 
are so related that we must define one in terms of the other—truly, 
a relativity theory, if that be a norm of success in contemporary 
philosophy! It is to be noted that this is the position of Einstein on 
the subject. He does not identify one with the other. That was Min- 
kowski’s development of Einstein’s special theory. 

All of this leads to the conclusion that the volume Albert Einstein: 
Philosopher-Scientist is not an especially noteworthy contribution to 
philosophy. It is characteristic of so much of today’s philosophy, a 
process of identification of philosophy with science, a movement largely 
started by Kant, advanced by Spencer, and popular with our con- 
temporaries. What is required is not identification, but proper defi- 


nition, an understanding of how several different disciplines can ap- 


proach the same world of nature and draw from it conelusions required 
for their respective ends. This has been done admirably by Aristotle 
and St. Thomas, although our contemporaries will not turn to these 
men. Those who will stumble over so slight a factor as Aristotle’s 
geocentric universe (which St. Thomas somewhat doubted),?@ or St. 
Thomas’s being a theologian as well as a philosopher cannot be expected 
to be able to pierce the depths of the realism of these two giants. That 
may seem a harsh indictment, especially since scholasticism stands 
aceused of an “ivory tower” point of view. However, it is a just 
conclusion. There is a lack of scholarship in those who are either intel- 
lectually unable or voluntarily unwilling to realize that the whole 
question of the relations of philosophy to science are still best defined 
in Aristotle’s Physics and Metaphysics and in St. Thomas’s com- 
mentaries and opuscula. 


The Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D. C. 


**This is the whole sweep of Aristotle’s De Coelo. 
25 St. Thomas, In Physica, VI, 11. 26 St. Thomas, In De Coelo, II, 11. 
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From the Secretary’s Desk 


TwentTy-SixtH ANNUAL MEETING 


HE TWENTY-SIXTH Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 
"| Paiteshien Association will be held at Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
Ohio, April 15-16, 1952, under the patronage of His Excellency, 
Bishop Hoban and the senior colleges and seminaries of the Cleveland 
area. The local committee on attendance for the meeting will have as 
its chairman, Rev. Dr. Leo S. Schumacher of St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Ansel Road, Cleveland, Ohio. The general theme of the meeting will be 
Philosophy and the Experimental Sciences. It is hoped that the details 
of the program will be completed by November 1 for publication in 
the January issue of THe New Scuouasticism. During May each 
member of the Association was extended an invitation to contribute a 
half-hour paper to one of the six round-table afternoon sessions of 
the Annual Meeting in the fields of (a) Logie and Method; (b) 
Philosophy of Nature (including cosmology and psychology); (c) 
Metaphysics; (d) Moral and Political Philosophy; (e) History of 
Philosophy; (f) Special Philosophical Problems. Those volunteer- 
ing to contribute a paper were instructed to notify the respective 
chairman of the section in which the member was interested. Members 
offering such cooperation were notified that a summary of 150 words 
of the manner in which they proposed to treat their paper must be 
in the hands of the committee member concerned not later than 
October 15. Only one paper will be read at each sectional meeting. 
The invitation to the membership of the Association also asked for 
volunteers to comment on a paper. The committeeman in charge is 
asked to forward the summary of the paper which he has selected for 
his section to the secretary not later than October 25, together with 
the name of the member selected to give the commentary on the paper. 
Copies of all the papers to be read at the sectional meetings must be in 
the hands of the secretary at the Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D. C., by January 15 so that the commentator selected 
may have the opportunity to study the paper and write his half-hour 
comment of the paper prior to the date of the annual meeting. It is 
hoped that the committee in charge will have a number of volunteers 
for each section. The number of volunteering papers for our New 
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York meeting was very small. In some instances the committee had 


to secure contributors by request. 

The Association expresses its appreciation of Cardinal Spellman’s 
generosity in setting up a fund of $5,000 from which an annual pay- 
ment of $100 will be available to the Association to defray the expense 
of the Association’s Aquinas Medal award. Cardinal Spellman has 
complied with the request of the members of the Association that its 
Aquinas Medal be hereafter known as the Cardinal Spellman Aquinas 
Medal. 

The Proceedings of the New York meeting were distributed in June 
to all members of the Association. Additional copies are available at 
the Office of the Secretary at $3.00 per volume. 


PROPOSED PHILOSOPHY PAMPHLETS PROJECT 


At the request of the Very Rev. Dr. Edward J. Duncan, National 
Chaplain of the National Newman Club Federation, the Executive 
Council of the American Catholic Philosophical Association agreed to 
invite members of the Association to prepare a series of pamphlets on 
philosophical subjects similar to those available in the field of theology. 
The Executive Council directed the Secretary to invite the assistance 
of the members in the carrying out of this proposal. Dr. Duncan 
suggests the following subjects to be treated philosophically as most 
needed by university students: (a) Planned Parenthood; (b) Basis of 
Free Will; (c) Reasonableness of the Natural Law; (d) Basie Tenets 
of Communism; (e) Meaning of Human Personality; (f) Man—His 
Position in Creation; (g) Proofs for the Existence of God; (h) Reason- 
ableness of Censorship; (i) Basis of Authority. It is proposed to 
interest one of the publishers of Catholic pamphlets in the publication 
of these and similar philosophical pamphlets. Other themes would be 
added as occasion demands. Dr. Duncan does not know of any short 
philosophical treatment of any of the above subjects and feels great 
need of relatively brief treatments of them as the basis of discussions 
to meet the attack from circles outside Catholic influences. The need 
of such readily available information in Catholic circles is also obvious. 


Tue Aquinas LECTURE 


The Aquinas Lecture of the Aristotelian Society of Marquette Uni- 
versity was given at Marquette University on March 18 by Professor 
Etienne Gilson, who had for his subject, St. Thomas on Love and 
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Wisdom. Professor Gilson acted in the place of Rev. Ignatius T. 
Eschmann, O.P., of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto, Canada, who was to have spoken on the subject St. Thomas 
and the Idea of Christendom, but who was prevented from giving the 
latter lecture by reason of illness. The Aquinas Lectures are published 
by the Marquette University Press. 


PUBLICATIONS OF MEMBERS 


Congratulations of the Association are extended to a number of our 
active members upon the occasion of their recent publications in the 
field of philosophy. Dr. John J. Pauson has just arranged a critical 
text and introduction of St. Thomas Aquinas’ De Principiis Naturae 
which will be an excellent text for students of philosophy. All of the 
important manuscripts have been reviewed and a critical text arranged. 
The work is published by E. Nauwelaerts, Place Cardinal Mercier, 
Louvain, Belgium. 

Rev. Dr. Henri Renard S. J., of Creighton University, has completed 
his trilogy in metaphysics with the recent appearance of the third 
volume, Philosophy of God. The other two volumes were on Philosophy 
of Being and Philosophy of Man. Bruce Company, Milwaukee, is the 
publisher. 

Our editor, Dr. Vincent E. Smith, has just added to his volumes, 
Idea-Men of Today and Philosophical Physics, a third volume on 
Footnotes for the Atom. Bruce Publishing Company is the publisher. 

Maemillan Company, New York, announces the publication of a 
volume on Ethics by Dr. Vernon Bourke of St. Louis University and 
one on Natural Theology by Rev. Dr. Gerard Smith, 8. J., of Marquette 
University, as volumes in the Christian Wisdom Series, 

Rev. Edward A. Maziarz, C. P. P. 8., of St. Joseph’s College, College- 
ville, Indiana, has published his Philosophy of Mathematics through 
the Philosophical Library of New York. The latter work is written 
from the metaphysical point of view and seeks to show that only 
metaphysics can answer the questions on the being of mathematical 
sciences. 

Herder and Company of St. Louis has just published the translation 
of Sister Gonzaga Udell, O. P., of Sienna Heights College, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, of Maurice de Wulf’s Philosophy of Art and Beauty. 


Charles A. Hart 


LocaL CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


The New York Conference of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association held its second meeting of the academic year at St. John’s 
University on January 21, with Rev. John Burns, C. M., reading a 
paper on the “ Philosophy of Sensation.” On February 18, at a third 
meeting, Father Burns continued the discussion on sensation with the 
subject’ “ The Objectivity of the Primary and Secondary Sense Quali- 
ties” for his theme. The final meeting of the year was held on May 
13, at New Rochelle College with Dr. William Carlo speaking on 
“Some Aspects of Esse.” Dr. Burns was elected chairman for the 
coming year. 

The last meeting of the District of Columbia-Maryland Conference 
was held at St. Mary’s Seminary, Paca Street, Baltimore, with Dr. 
Michael MeKeough, O. Praem, of Catholic University, speaking on the 
subject “ Philosophy and Education” and with Dr. Henry Burke, SS., 
of St. Mary’s Seminary and Dr. Arthur Madden of Mt. St. Agnes’ 
College, Baltimore, as members of the panel. 

The Illinois-Indiana Conference held a meeting at DePaul University 
in Chieago on April 7th, with Dr. John Glanville of the University of 
Notre Dame and Dr. Herbert Lamm of the University of Chicago 
leading the discussion on the subject: “ How a Speculative Science is 
Specified.” The new chairman selected for this conference for the 
coming year is Rev. Dr. Gerard Smith, S. J., of Marquette University. 

The Secretary is informed by Rev. Dr. John W. Stafford, C. S. V., 
head of the Department of Psychology and Psychiatry at the Catholic 
University of America, that Dr. Joseph Derbolav is seeking a position 
at a Catholic college in this country. Dr. Derbolav has his Ph. D. degree 
from Vienna in 1935 and has a list of eight major publications in 
the field of philosophy and five in the field of psychology and education. 
Dr. Derbolav would be available for courses in philosophical psychology 
and philosophy of education and related themes. Further information 
may be obtained by communicating with Dr. Stafford or Dr. Hoff- 
staetter, also of the Department of Psychology and Psychiatry at 
Catholic University of America. 


A. Hart, 


National Secretary 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Die Werke des hl. Thomas von Aquin. Eine literarhistorische 
Untersuchung und Einfiihrung. Dritte stark erweiterte Au- 
flage von Dr. Martin Grabmann. (Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, XXII, 1-2.) 
Miinster Westf.: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhardlung, 1949. 
Pp. xx + 479, with index. DM 28. 


With the death of Monsignor Grabmann, January 9, 1949, the world 
of philosophical and mediaeval research lost one of its most productive 
and valued workmen. While he may not have been a great speculative 
thinker—either in philosophy or theology—Grabmann’s historical studies 
and his investigations of source materials have been of lasting value. 
His interests were not narrow chronologically, for they extended from 
ancient thought to recent modern philosophy, but he was at his best 
in the patristic and mediaeval fields. It is appropriate that this post- 
humous publication should be the occasion for still another remembrance 
of this great man in the pages of THz New ScuovasticisM, particularly 
since this journal is one of the few in English which have printed 
Grabmann’s articles. 

The present book is a third edition of the original study published in 
1920 under the title: Die echten Schriften der hl. Thomas von Aquin 
(BGPM XXII, 1-2). It received a second edition in the same series, 
in 1931. This third revision was completed and edited by Dr. Ludwig 
Ott, from the notes left by Grabmann. As it now stands, Die Werke 
is the best treatise on the authenticity, chronology and literary history 
of the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas. The only work which parallels 
it is that of Father P. Mandonnet, O.P. Unfortunately, the latter’s 
essays on the subject have never been completely gathered into one 
volume. In any case, it appears to the present reviewer that Grabmann 
brought to the study of the works of St. Thomas much greater pre- 
cision of method and broader historical learning than any of his 
contemporaries. He was far from claiming to have said the last word 
on many difficulties associated with such research and it must be 
admitted that a definitive book on the writings of St. Thomas cannot 
vet be written. Nonetheless, Grabmann’s third edition is so authoritative 
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that it would be imprudent to approach the serious reading of the text 
of St. Thomas without some knowledge of the content of Die Werke. 

It is time that English and American students of Thomism took to 
heart what has just been written. Every year courses in Thomism are 
being taught, books written, dissertations prepared, by people who 
demonstrate an amazing lack of acquaintance with one of the primary 
canons of historical scholarship. To study the thought of any man 
one must endeavor to distinguish between authentic and spurious 
writings and one must pay some attention to chronology. No English 
work now supplies fully this information to readers of St. Thomas. 
For this reason, it would be a good thing for someone to translate Die 
Werke into English. Then there would be little excuse for citing St. 
Thomas from treatises printed in the Opera Omnia but which are 
demonstrably spurious, or partly inauthentic. 

Let us consider a ease in point. It is well known that St. Thomas 
died before he could finish his Summa Theologiae. We now have in 


the printed texts a Supplementum, dealing at some length with questions 


which St. Thomas did not cover in the Summa. Often, this Supplement 
is used as a base for the exposition of some position of St. Thomas, 
particularly on questions in moral theology. Careful interpreters will 
add this justificatory argument: even if St. Thomas did not write the 
Supplement, it was done by an immediate follower who must have 
known his mind very well. Now this argument is no good. We do not 
know the compiler of the Supplement, nor the time of its compilation. 
Grabmann (pp. 298-301) lists some possible candidates. There has been 
a persistent tradition that Reginald of Piperno had something to do 
with it. It is clear that he was dead before the Supplement took its 
present form. Grabmann thinks Reginald may have made a chart for 
the arrangement of the material which went into the Supplement but 
the actual gathering of the materials was done by someone in the 
fourteenth century. Possibilities are Guillelmus Sudre, Henry of 
Gorkum, or Peter of Auvergne. 

What is definitely known about the Supplement has been evident 
from the notes in the earliest printed editions. This is simply the fact 
that it was assembled from solutions which St. Thomas had written in 
commenting the Fourth Book of the Sentences. I have never read a 
sentence in the Supplement which cannot be found, literally, in the 
Scriptum in IV Sententiarum. In this sense then, St. Thomas wrote 
the Supplement—almost every word of it—but not as part of the 
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Summa Theologiae. He wrote it almost twenty years before the Pars 
Tertia. If there are some valuable things in the Supplement (and there 
are) they should be quoted from the place in which St. Thomas wrote 
them, with due attention to the time and conditions under which he 
wrote them. This is the kind of thing on which Grabmann’s present 
book can help. 

The first section of Die Werke contains a detailed discussion of the 
history, methods and sources for research on the writings of St. Thomas. 
After a brief sketch of the later mediaeval views on the canon of 
Thomas’ works, Grabmann offers (chap. 2) a review of the catalogues 
prepared before and after the date of canonization (A.D. 1323). 
Mandonnet was inclined to grant much authority to these lists of 
writings but Grabmann shows that they cannot settle many points 
without supporting evidence. The present reviewer has had to read 
during the past year all the material in the Fontes Vitae S. Thomae (ed. 
Priimmer-Laurent, Toulouse et Saint Maximin, 1911-1937) and he has 
been struck by the fact that these early “ Lives’ and documents contain 
such meagre and apparently distorted information. Forty years after 
his death, Brother Thomas was already a legendary figure but little of 
real significance about his life and personality had been preserved. If 
this be so, we may wonder how accurate these lists of his writings may 
be. Grabmann has always insisted that the evidence from the manu- 
seript tradition of the writings is of greatest importance. That is what 
he thoroughly presents and appraises in his third chapter. 

In the second section of Die Werke, we are given a critical list of 
St. Thomas’ writings, as they are known today, with much pertinent 
information on each treatise. The traditional division into four groups, 
Bible Commentaries, Commentaries on Aristotle and the Liber de Causis, 
Large Systematic Works, and the Opuscula, is followed by Grabmann. 
It would seem preferable, to me, to make one straight chronological list. 
However, one can find little to criticize in the individual treatment of 
each work. Grabmann gives the standard title, the incipit and desinit, 
some idea of the conditions of writing, chronological indications, com- 
ments on the degree of completeness, the condition of the printed texts, 
and so on. Little has escaped him. His treatment of such problems is 
thoroughly documented and the interpretation of the evidence is objec- 
tive and sober. 

After a short discussion of the Sermones, Grabmann turns to the 
spurious works which have appeared under the name of St. Thomas. 
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Thirty-four are treated in detail. The last chapter deals with the auto- 
graph manuscripts. There are four useful Indexes: of Manuscripts, of 
Incipits, of Titles of authentic and spurious works, and of Names. 

This third edition is some hundred pages longer than the second. 
Grabmann has not changed his mind on many things in the past twenty 
years and owners of the second edition may still use it with some 
assurance. However, valuable references to secondary literature of the 
past two decades are given in the third edition. Several tables have 
been added. Dr. Ott has done a good job of preparing the work for 
the press. It is hardly necessary to say that this is a book which every 
Thomistie library needs. 

VERNON J. BoURKE. 
St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Contemporary Ethical Theories. By Thomas English Hill. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. xii -+- 368, with 
index. $3.90. 


Thinking that a new synthesis of moral philosophy is required, the 
author, in order to clear the way therefor, institutes a comparative 
study of current ethical thought. He limits, however, his investigation 
to the problem of the meaning of the moral predicates good, right, and 
ought. He divides contemporary opinion into six great categories. 
The first is Ethical Skepticism which holds that moral judgments have 
no intellectual content either because they are mere expressions of 
emotion, or because moral activity is not rooted in consciousness, or 
because man is governed by blind impulse and not by reason, or because 
judgments are so conditioned and distorted by social influences as to 
have no validity. The second contains the Approbative Theories 
according to which moral predicates have an intellectual and emotional 
content but do not represent objective states. The moral act is that 
which arouses the approval or disapproval of the individual, or of 
society, or of God. The third contains the Process Theories according 


to which good is that which promotes some dynamie process which may 
be either the tendencies of the universe, or organic evolution, or life 


processes, or a classless society, or general social progress, or more 
distinctively human characteristics such as self-consciousness, reason- 
ableness, self-discipline. The fourth contains the Psychological Value 
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Theories, the modern heirs of Hedonism and Utilitarianism. The good 
consists in definite psychological states which may be pleasurable 
consciousness dependent upon organic conditions, or satisfaction, inde- 
pendent of organic conditions, arising from fulfillment of one’s desires 
or interests. The fifth contains Metaphysical Theories. Good is defin- 
able in terms of some end to be achieved. According to the Natural 
Law Theory good is that which accords with the demands of human 
nature expressed in a natural law. According to the Self-Realization 
Theory good is the fulfillment of self or will, the integrality of the 
human person. According to the Idealistic Value Theory good is the 
functioning of man, his harmonious self-expression. The sixth contains 
Intuitive Theories. Good is not reducible to any thing more funda- 
mental. It means just itself and is known by intuitive sight. The 
Realistic Value Theory holds that good is the basic moral concept, that 
it is a unique characteristic intuitively known, that right is conducive- 
ness to maximum good. The Deontologists hold that right is just as 
unique as good, that it is intuitively known, that it not resolvable to the 
good. What is intuited are not rules of conduct but the rightness of 
particular acts. Obligation is simply obligation. It is concerned only 
with actions, not’ with motives. The Realistic Value Theory of G. E. 
Moore, trimmed by certain modification, the author elects as his own. 
The author has produced a notable book. Ethicians will be grateful 
for it as a handy book of reference. He has organized and integrated 
his matter skillfully. His divisions are excellent. They follow a hier- 
archic order. He has done a patient piece of scholarship in examining 
and summarizing the thought of well over a hundred authors. Of 
eighteen ethical theories he gives neat expositions which are quite clear 
and follow closely the explanations and often the words of their authors. 
His coverage of them is quite adequate except perhaps in the case of 


the Natural Law Theory which is taught to more students than any 
other theory. In the Social Ethics of J. Messner he would have found 
valuable light upon this theory and a refutation of his own criticism 


that this theory inadequately founds our duties of justice and benevo- 
lence. His further criticism that the Natural Law Theory does not 
explain human nature which it sets up as the norm of morals manifests 
lack of acquaintance with scholasticism. 

His criticisms, however, are generally sound for his point of view 
is that of a healthy objectivity. He desires to stay close to the common 
sense of man and he founds his considerations upon the data of experi- 
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ence. He is, however, over-obsessed with the value of experience and 
too little acquainted with metaphysics. He denies, for example, that 
the order of the will can be known apart from actual willing. One can 
discover the laws which govern the activities of atoms, molecules or cats 
from careful observation of what these beings do. But from the closest 
study of human actions one will not necessarily come to known what 
men ought to do: men often do what they ought not to do. They are 
free. In addition to observation and analysis of experience something 
more is required in ethics and that something is metaphysics. 

The author complains of the chaos of ethical opinion. His account 
of contemporary moral thought leaves one with the impression that one 
has been looking at six television screens each of which is putting on 
three programs. American philosophy has come to this pass because it 
has been cut off from the ancient inheritance of western Europe and has 
followed the dictum and the example of Luther that every man is his 
own philosopher and theologian. Hence we find a weird confusion of 
the functions of ethics and psychology, of the subjective and the objec- 
tive, of right and good, of intellect and will. The corruption has 
invaded the field of logic and of meanings. Therefore the author rightly 
calls for a clarification of terminology and an agreement among writers 
concerning basic meanings. It was inevitable that after reading so much 
gobbledegook the author himself should be tainted with occasional 
obscurity. For example, his own explanation of value on page 315 
is quite muddled. The book would have profited by the adducing of 
concrete examples but many of the theorists mentioned by the author 
do well to avoid illustrating examples. These might merely highlight 
the untenability of their hypotheses. 

A serious omission in the book is lack of discussion of man’s end. 
True, modern thought shies away from this fundamental question but 


for this reason it deserves censure. Just as no one can say whether an 
automobile functions well or badly unless he first knows what an auto- 
mobile is fer, so no one can render an ultimate judgment on what is 
good or bad human conduct unless he first knows what man is for. 

From so orderly a mind and so patient a scholar we may await 
valuable contributions to philosophic literature. If he gets a sure grasp 
of metaphysics, he should fulfill this expectation. 


Tuomas J. Hiaarns, S. J. 
Loyola College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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The Greatness of the Soul. The Teacher. By Saint Augustine. 
Translated and annotated by Joseph M. Colleran, C. SS. R. 
Ancient Christian Writers, No. 9. Westminster, Md.: New- 
man Press, 1950. Pp. 255, with index. $3.00. 


Just as he did in practically all of his books, in The Greatness of 
the Soul St. Augustine arranged the whole treatise around three phi- 
losophical questions which he held as fundamental ones, spontaneously 
known and proposed to human reason by its own nature. These three 
questions deal with existence (an sit ; unde sit?), essence (quid sit; qualis 
sit?) and truth or value (quanti valeat?), cfr. De Ordine, II, 13, 38. 
They were expressed with a great variety of beautiful terms. In the 
present book, they read as follows: 1, whereof does the soul come to be 
(unde sit)? 2, what sort of thing is the soul (qualis sit)? 3, finally, 
how great is the soul, or how much value has it (quanta sit, or quanti 
valeat) ? 

In answer to these questions, St. Augustine established that the soul 
is created by God to be a spiritual substance, understood as a substantial 
ingredient of a composed nature, analogous to each of the four elements 
of the Greek Physics, which was considered to be such a substance 
(elementum), though material. Chs. I-XITT. 

The notion of good and of finality, as defined by harmony, equality, 
self-identity and unity, was used as a criterion to measure the spiritual 
greatness of the soul. Seven different degrees of life and greatness of 
the soul were examined. The harmonious order of the universe was 
said to require that the human soul be joined with matter and yet be 
ranked above the whole material world, as equal to Angels, inferior 
only to God. Chs. XIV-XXXVI. 

In The Teacher, St. Augustine used the same method. He acknowl- 
edged three different ways of teaching and learning. By the first way, 
the treasure of human experience is transmitted by means of the “ signs,” 
which are art productions, mainly as languages and gestures. Chs. I-VI. 
By the second way, new ideas are learned through personal sense- 
experiences. Chs. VIII-X. By the third way, the infallible judgments 
of the truth are learned from the interior and divine light. Chs. XI-XII. 
Then, comparing the three ways with one another, St. Augustine con- 
cluded that the first way by nature presupposes the second way; both 
the first and the second are subordinated to the third which is of the 
highest and greatest value. Chs. XIII-XIV. 
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Kach book is written in the form of a dialogue. St. Augustine used 
the technical terms of the “ doctores” for the purpose of instruction. 
He gathered arguments from his vast and varied knowledge, comprising 
Greek physics of four elements; logical rules of definition, mathematical 
and geometrical notions of point, line and figures; biological observa- 
tions of vivisection; psychological analyses; linguistics of construction 
of words; training of Olympian champions. In The Teacher, he talked 
also about the art of snaring birds and the theatrical pantomime. 

These two books are very small in size. But they are really a mirror, 
reflecting the personality and the time of their author. 

The inward-reflective and methodic process of reasoning towards the 
formation of appreciative judgments of an immutable truth can lead 


us to personal convictions about all knowable things in terms of truth 


and value. It is suited for curing the spiritual paralyses of the skeptical 
and relativistic mentality of our own age. 

Therefore we welcome this new English translation by Professor 
Colleran. The translation is based on the original text of Migne’s 
Patrologia Lutina, volume 32, which, though not critical, is good, and is 
the best one we have. The translator consulted the existing English 
translations and translations of several other languages. 

As for the selection of the English words, Prof. Colleran wisely often 
preferred general terms to those which are appropriate but hard to 
read. He skillfully made use of logical technique of equipollences, 
inferences and conversions, usually with happy results. He used 
different terms in different cases for translating the same Latin word. 
By this skillful flexibility, he tried to avoid philological rigidities and 
subtleties. Thus, he made a text clear, plain, fluent, concise, easy to 
read and to understand. 

However, all such good qualities required sacrifices. The flexible 
generality and the lack of uniformity of the terms do entail disadvan- 
tages which fortunately are serious only in the eyes of philologists. 


” 


For example, the Neoplatonie term “ numerus,” as a substantial prin- 
ciple, is translated as “some factor.” “Tormentum,” a catapult or 
torment, is translated as “some mechanical device.” “ Facultas inven- 
iendi,” the means of discovery, is translated as “ blessing of discovery.” 
The English text “but its (soul’s) essence I cannot properly identify 
(p. 14)” rather sounds far distant from the Latin “ substantiam vero 


” 


eius nominare non possum,” so that it has lost its allusionary force to 


trace back its historical origin and philological continuity to the Pla- 
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tonic and Epicurean name of the soul “ akatonomaston (dxarovdpzacrov), 
Ciceronian “vacans nomine,” Pseudo-clementine and Ambrosian “ ele- 
mentum incompellabile, inappellabile ” or “ innominatum.” (Cfr. Cicero, 
Tusc. I. 10, 22; Pseudo-Clements, Recognit. VIII, 15; Ambrosius, Epist. 
XXXIV, 1-3) In this regard, MacMahon’s version was better: “ For 
its substance I can not find a name.” 

The lack of uniformity of the terms makes the readers helpless, if 
they are looking for so-called parallel or similar texts in order to find 
out what St. Augustine had in mind in various passages, for example, 
in his definition of corporeal substance by “ spatium”; of sensation by 
awareness of corporeal modification in itself; of soul by “a special 
substance ”; and of its function by “to rule a body.” For “spatium ” 
has been translated by very many different terms as “size, distance, 
extension, dimension, extent, expanse etc... .” “ Quantitas” has been 
also translated as “size, extension, dimensions etc.” The “ passio 
corporis ” has been translated as “ experience, some effect or action on 
the body (corporeal modification)”; “ substantia ” as “ essence and sub- 
stance”; “regere” and “regimen” as “to rule” or “control.” The 
text, “ what its (soul’s) essence is? (p. 14)... It seems to me to be 
a special substance (p. 40) .. .”, could hardly reproduce the accurate 
mental attitude of the Latin “ quae sit eius substantia? ... Mihi videtur 
esse quaedam substantia .. .” 

However such questions or subtleties perhaps would never be noticed 
by the readers who use only Colleran’s text, which in itself forms a 
coherent and fluent unity, able to furnish a general picture which on 
the whole is close enough to the original. 

In fact, Colleran’s text, in many aspects mentioned above, is superior 
to the existing translations in English and also in some other languages. 
Moreover, he has provided each book with a short introduction where 
he has offered the most necessary information, and summed up the 
contents of the book according to the consecutive order of the chapters. 
Headings are added to each Chapter. Divisions of paragraphs are 
more detailed. All these make the text clear and well ordered. A list 
of chapters is given in the beginning. Many philosophical and biblio- 
graphical annotations along with a comprehensive word-index are 


included at the end of the volume. They may serve as a companion 


and guide. We sincerely congratulate Prof. Colleran for his better than 
average translation. 


Marrurias Lv. 
Pontificial Institute of Mediaeval Studies 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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The Bond of Being. An Essay on Analogy and Existence. By 
James F. Anderson. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company, 
1949. Pp. xvi-+ 341, with index. $4.00. 


The most complete work in English on the Thomistie doctrine of 
analogy begins with an analysis of the manifold meanings that the word 
analogy can have: in the experimental sciences, a refinement of popular 


analogy; in logic, “ reasoning by analogy ”; in mathematics, an identity 


of ratio. The analogy of inequality (participation in a genus with a 
relative inequality of perfection) is fundamentally univocity, and the 
author manifests what follows when such an analogy assumes meta- 
physical primacy. Plato’s reality is a hierarchy of Ideas having their 
origin in the Good which never differs from them generically, and 
Plotinus’ One is shared by things in a univocal, although unequal, 
manner, so that a true transcendence is impossible. For Spinoza, God 
is immanent in relation to His attributes and modes, for these are 
essentially, even if unequally, identical with the Divine Substance. The 
theological counterpart of such a viewpoint is the conception of God 
as an infinitely magnified creature who nevertheless retains an essential 
identity with the world. 

In the analogy of attribution, the analogated form is realized only 
in the primary analogate but is included in the definitions of the 
secondary analogates. Here, unlike the case of pure equivocity, the 
many concepts are related diversely to the primary concept. Funda- 
mentally this analogy is univocity, and a metaphysics that grants it a 
primary status has yielded to the spontaneous tendency of the human 
mind to conceive of being in concepts proper to sensible things. The 
method of mysticism applied uncritically to the philosophical order eon- 
ceives the creature as devoid of intrinsic existence, serving only as a sign 
of that single Being who alone possesses existence intrinsically and 
formally. And Spinoza and Leibniz, unable to pass beyond attribution, 
deny any sort of efficient causality among creatures. 

Metaphorical analogy is a proportionality based on an operational 
similitude in things diverse in nature. It is, however, reducible to 
univocity, involving the transfer of a univocal concept to an object 
which is never attained according to what that concept properly and 
univocally signifies. The fictional symbolism of Vaihinger and the 
naturalistic symbolism of Berdyaev exhibit the consequences of em- 
ploying metaphorical analogy as the primary instrument of metaphysics. 
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Moses Maimonides never transcends the univocal and symbolic order; 
the ways of negation, attribution, and metaphor make his position funda- 
mentally agnostic relative to the positive formal perfections of God. 

The sole truly metaphysical analogy, proper proportionality, entails 
similar relations to a proportionately shared common perfection which 
exists intrinsically in each participating subject. The relation of entire 
dependence that the creature has to God gives rise to a virtual analogy 
of attribution, for the actual presence of this analogy would deny 
intrinsic existence to the creature. The dependence also founds an actual 
attribution (not an analogy of attribution) since a Prime Analogate is 
found in every proper proportionality that includes the First Being. 
But this extrinsic term, the First Cause, never enters the definitions of 
the secondary analogates. Further, proper proportionality never 
formally entails such an attribution. The book concludes with several 
excellent chapters which manifest how metaphysical analogy is rooted 
in the diversity of the act of existence. 

Relying without servility upon the analyses of Cajetan, John of St. 
Thomas and Penido, returning always to the crucial texts of St. Thomas 
himself, Professor Anderson has made a distinct contribution to 
Thomistic literature. His exposition of doctrine is careful and scholarly, 
and his ability to clearly delineate those systems in the history of 
philosophy where the instrument of analogy has been subject to misuse 
reveals a sound grasp of the application of metaphysical principles. 
And yet, in following St. Thomas’ position concerning the formal 
irreducibility of metaphysics and logie (p. 55, note 40), Professor 
Anderson tends to exaggerate the dichotomy between the two sciences 
and finally claims for traditional logic a completely de-existentialized 


status. The first intention is simply “ 


presupposed ” and serves as a 
basis for the science of logic without entering its inner structure (pp. 
49-50, 55, 56, 184, 283, 320). But such a conception of logic is outside 
of the Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition. For not only is logie thoroughly 
existential from the point of view of its ultimate end, the knowledge 
of things, but also the very scientific analysis of the second intention 
demands the insight of the metaphysician. The intentions of material 
logic, in order to be distinguished and known, require an analysis of 
the content or matter which gives rise to them; their ontological founda- 


tions must enter in an essential way into their definitions. For example, 


it is not possible to possess, as a logician, an understanding of the 
differentiating characteristics of the quia and propter quid demonstra- 
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tions in isolation from a metaphysical understanding of proximate and 
remote causality. 

The science of logic abstracts from the real; the order of essence is 
existentially neutral (p. 54). It is then an easy step to correlate this 
de-realized essence with the de-realized being of logic. Essence becomes 
the principle of a “ logical intelligibility ” that the mind attains only 
in the concept (p. 54). It is the logician who is “ concerned with things 
only as signified, as apprehended in concepts” (p. 55), who “ stops at 
the essence . . . considers . . . existence itself as an essence” (ibid.). 
Such statements, at the very least, fail to present a complete view of 
Thomistie logic. For St. Thomas, the transcendental ordination of 
essence to existence implies that one cannot have a proper knowledge of 
essence without first apprehending existence (Comm. I Post. An., 1. 2, 
no. 5). There is no absolute abstraction from existential act either in 
the real or in the cognitive order. St. Thomas points out a virtual 
judgment in every act of simple apprehension (C.G. I, 59); John of 
St. Thomas claims that the metaphysical universal contains a vestige of 
the singulars from which it was abstracted; Jacques Maritain finds a 
dependence of the concept of being upon the judgment of existence. 
The logician who “stops at the essence,” who is tempted to “ base a 
philosophy on the first operation of the mind” (p. 55), who considers 
things as “ apprehended in concepts,” is beyond the pale of the tradi- 
tional logic that bears upon the proposition and syllogism as well as the 


categories. The “essential” viewpoint, far from being necessary to the 
logical art (p. 282), is foreign to its nature. Professor Anderson 
equates the second intention with essence. He makes logic necessarily 


“conceptual” by using the latter term ambiguously, for it means at 
one point the entire order of the ens rationis and at another the order 
of simple apprehension (p. 57). But the logic of the idea, the logic of 
essence, is not the logie of Aristotle and St. Thomas. They cannot be 
“ the logician ” (p. 282) of whom Professor Anderson writes. 

The Bond of Being is particularly valuable work. In correlating 
the logical machinery of analogy with Thomistie existentialism, it reveals 
its author as a gifted metaphysician. 

JOURNET Kaun. 

Marquette University, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Image and Idea. By Philip Rahv. Norfolk, Conn.: New Direc- 
tions, 1949. Pp. 164. $3.00. 


Few phenomena in American life are approached in terms of accep- 
tance rather than of explanation. The impulse to explain, to justify, 
has been part of our consciousness and our literature since the Puritans 
set about opposing the “ wonder-working” in the New Zion to the 
corruption of the old world. A profound sense of duality was acquired 
early; it was doubtless intensified by our possession of a language 
already freighted with complex institutions and a rich literature. Hence 
our literature, at least since the time it began to acquire a body of 
serious criticism, has been explained in terms of dichotomy. The 
opposite, and opposing, poles of the American ethos have been those 
of innocence and experience, for ours, as Stephen Spender says, is a 
literature reflecting the “ co-existence of extremes.” 

It is now many years since Van Wyck Brooks, in a book called, 
without conscious irony, America’s Coming-of-Age, expressed the 
American dichotomy of “a current of overtones and a current of under- 
tones ” in the terms “ highbrow” and “ lowbrow.” The highbrow type, 
represented by Jonathan Edwards, he took for the sign of “ innocence,” 
of transcendentalism in social theory, idealism in philosophy, and gen- 
tility in literature. (Yet Perry Miller has brilliantly shown that 
experience is the cornerstone of Edwards’ “experimental piety” and 
of all his philosophizing.) In Benjamin Franklin’s “ two-dimensional 
wisdom ” Brooks saw American experience at it most serabbling. Mr. 
Rahv, one of the “ younger” critics of the new criticism reviews, posits 
the familiar dichotomy (which he sees as “a dissociation between 
energy and sensibility ”) in the inelegant, yet expressive, terms “ pale- 
face” and “ redskin.” For him Henry James (and Mr. Rahv was one 
of the originators of the recent James revival) is the paleface par 
excellence, as Whitman is the redskin; almost all the prominent 
American novelists, except Hawthorne and James, have been and are 
“redskins to the wigwam born.” And as a result, “everything is con- 
tained in the American novel except ideas.” 

But ideas, even in literary matters, will out; and it is perhaps because 
the typical novelist, “ greedy consumer of experience ” that he is, has 
ignored thought, that this is a period of critical rather than creative 
eminence. In the fourteen esays that make up this book the author 
engages himself to reassess literary reputations, with particular effec- 
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tiveness for Hawthorne and Henry James. He is especially provocative 
in the way he shows how the “ ancestral idea of sin ” influenced each of 
these writers. He rejects the now somewhat traditional idea of Haw- 
thorne as “a kind of Puritan Dostoevsky ” to show that Hawthorne 


possessed “no general moral passion” but rather a “fear of life 
induced by narrow circumstances and morbid memories of the past.” 
Hawthorne’s mind was already secular, at times antinomian even, but 
his feelings were under the control of a tradition which had no tradi- 
tional hold on him. James’ sense of sin is secularism secularized, for 
it has become, though with exeruciating sensibility and morbidness, 
merely “the failure of discrimination.” 

Inasmuch as these chapters appeared variously in periodicals as 
essays or book reviews, there is no “book” here at all. A common 
sensibility, an unslavish awareness of Freudian analysis, and a special 
kind of non-doctrinaire, anti-materialist Marxism combine to lend these 
pages not unity perhaps but an associational congruity. Publie events 
of the past decade have also been a directing force. Of his essays on 
Dostoevsky Mr. Rahv notes that he has revised the original essay “ to 
conform with my present attitudes toward doctrinal Marxism and the 
historical experience of the Russian Revolution.” How far he is from 
Marxist-Stalinist orthodoxy may be seen in his remarks on naturalism, 
which, he finds, “has lost the power to cope with the ever-growing 
element of the problematical in modern life, which is precisely the 
element that is magnetizing the imagination of the true artists of our 
epoch.” Image and Idea is remarkable as a documentary of the acute 
reflections of recent critical attitudes, less so for forceful additions than 


for its revealing subtractions and withdrawals from the assured posi- 


tivism which until recently was everywhere the mark of liberal criticism. 


Ritey HvuGHEs. 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 
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In Decem Libros Ethicorum Aristotelis Ad Nicomachum Expositio. 
By St. Thomas Aquinas. Turin: Marietti, 1949. Pp. xv +- 611, 
with index. 1800 lire. 


In Aristotelis Libros De Sensu Et Sensato, De Memoria Et Remi- 
niscentia Commentarium. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Turin: 
Marietti, 1949. Pp. viii + 130, with index. 500 lire. 


This new edition of St. Thomas’ Commentary on the Ethics of 
Aristotle is substantially the same as the one edited by Father A. M. 
Pirotta, O. P. in 1934. However, there are many reasons which justify 
the re-presentation of this text. The former edition is either too difficult 
to obtain for private use or its cost is generally prohibitive. Its subject 
matter is such that, especially at the present time when moral principles 
are entirely absent from many aspects of society or based on insecure 
foundations, it deserves a wider circulation and will contribute much 
to a more stabilized ethical way of life. If the moral philosophy of 
St. Thomas does have a contribution to make to the good life of man, 
every effort should be made to bring it to the attention of those whose 
voices will be heard by the future leaders of society. 

The revised format adopted by Father R. M. Spiazzi, 0. P. and his 
associates for this edition should help diffuse a knowledge of its contents. 
The page size has been increased so that the printed text now averages 
19.6 em. X 12.6 em. as compared with the former 17 em. X 11.3em. The 
larger sweep of print on a better quality of paper gives this edition 
a more pleasant eye-appeal. Emendation of the divisions and sub- 
divisions of the text, longer and better arranged synoptic tables, inser- 
tion of titles to indicate at a glance the distinction between the Aris- 
totelian text and Thomas’ Commentary, all help contribute to it greater 
usefulness. Another factor should appeal to those who make frequent 
critical use of St. Thomas’ Commentary is the insertion of Arabic 
numerals at the beginning of each thought-division of the text of 
Aristotle. These numerals are repeated within the body of the Com- 
mentary. Thus one can refer back quickly to Aristotle’s complete 
expression of a point when Aquinas mentions it merely by the first few 
words of the sentence. The new introductory summary of each book of 
the Commentary as a unit helps for a greater integration of the whole 
thought-content. The chronological table of Thomas’ works permits the 
reader to see at a glance the place of the Commentary in the over-all 
presentation of his thought concerning the major problems of phi- 
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losophy and theology. Incidentally, it will also help the reader correct 
the “lapsus calami” on p. ix where the date of composition of this 


treatise is given as 1279. 

The editor is careful to repeat the caveat of his predecessor con- 
cerning the type of edition he has prepared. It is not a critical edition; 
that will have to wait upon the work of those preparing the Leonine 
Corpus. It is, rather, a manual intended to accommodate the students 
of the philosophy of St. Thomas in the interim. As such it is most 
welcome. 

The same general innovations in format are carried over in the re-pre- 
sentation of Pirotta’s edition of the Commentarium in De Sensu et 
Sensato and in De Memoria et Reminiscentia. There is an Index of 
the general subject matter of each lecture and the Pirotta Index of 
significant topics and of names at the end. 

THEODORE E. JAMES. 


Manhattan College, 
New York City. 


Good Will and Ill Will. By Frank Chapman Sharp. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. ix +- 248, with index. 
$5.00. 


As a source book on cases for moral study, this book is one of the 
best, simply because very few, good or bad ones, are available. The 
cases are well put, and there are scores of them, though nearly all of 
them are concerned with rather narrow circumstances: what would you 
do in this situation and in relation to this person? Not many of them 
consider the wider social problems of good and evil, such as arise in 
economic, political, religious, and cultural life. No doubt this is partly 
because Sharp lived in the individualistic heyday of American thought 
and life, the best of his work having appeared about a generation ago. 

It is also because he belonged so fully to the English utilitarians, 
though he was educated in America and Germany, and as a rule the 
English moralists have hesitated to consider man in relation to human 
society, let alone in relation to the universe. 

At any rate, Sharp’s is a tight little morality. It is a question of 
what the boys and girls in his classes at Wisconsin University judged 
was the thing to do. As the editor, a son of Sharp’s, says Sharp did 
not take their answers seriously and would not have thought there was 
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statistical significance in the fact that twenty judged “ yes” and eighty 
“no,” or eighty “ yes” and twenty “no.” But the book does not give 
us much except their answers. “Of our 152 papers, 19 answer the 
question in this spirit and from this point of view at least in (a) and 
some of them throughout.” What the 19 do is to pass an esthetic 
judgment on conduct. 

One might ask, “ Suppose they do—so what?” The reply is granted 
to have no statistical significance. What sense then is there in pub- 
lishing it and hundreds like it? Possibly some, since every event, and 
especially every human event, may have some significance. But the 
present work does not at all clearly show what sense and significance, 
and it does not take us far to say that Sharp lived in a great day at 
Wisconsin, with such academic neighbors as President Van Hise, 
Frederick Jackson Turner, John R. Commons, and Alexander Meikle- 
john, and that he was not a follower of Hegel, Marx or Dewey. 


Leo R. Warp, C.S. C. 
University of Notre Dame, 


Notre Dame, Indiana. 


The Essentials of Theism. By D. J. B. Hawkins. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1949. Pp. v + 151. $2.25. 


This little book is a praiseworthy medium between the formal text 
book of Natural Theology and the over-simplified essay. Father 
Hawkins has taken the essentials of a course in Natural Theology and 
put them into a very readable synthesis. The use of technical termi- 
nology may offer some difficulty to one who is unversed in philosophy 
and theology. For one who has had even a slight acquaintance with 
these sciences the book is a happy summary. It should serve well for 
outside reading in a course of philosophy or apologetics. 

The arguments for the existence of God are strongly presented in an 
excellent progression of well-reasoned logic. In good order, the author 
first shows the inadequacy of materialism to explain the history of the 
contingent world. He then goes on to give a well-proportioned explana- 
tion of causality and, finally, presents the causal argument for the 
existence of God. In a later chapter he treats very well the nature of 
creation in its three aspects, creation, conservation, and concurrence, 
The true idea of eternity is also made clear by contrast with the common 
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notion that eternity is merely successive duration without beginning or 
end. 

In the chapter entitled, “ Retrospect and Prospect” he takes up the 
consideration of analogy. This is, of course, of prime importance in 
any proof for the existence of God and any study of the relation of 
the world to God. Professors have always told their students that only 
by analogy can we avoid the errors of pantheism and agnosticism and 
yet arrive at truth about God and the world. Any summary treatment 
of the subject is almost doomed to failure because analogy has to be 
seen by the student. The teacher’s presentation is hardly more than 
the condition of the student’s knowledge of this subject. Father 
Hawkins, like the rest of us, is unable to treat the topic adequately 
in seven pages. The terms are there and the necessary distinctions are 
made in summary form, but the ordinary reader will probably come to 
the end of the chapter in a confused state of mind. He will remain 
unsatisfied. Perhaps one good result of the effort will be the impulse 
to go and find out what analogy really is. 

In his discussion of God and Eree Wiil, Father Hawkins encounters 
the age-old problem of the reconciliation of the divine omnipotence 
and human freedom. The two common theories receive fair and ade- 
quate treatment. The author appears to favor the “strict Thomist ” 
doctrine of Banez and his followers, physical premotion. He recognizes, 
nevertheless, that the Molinist scientia media is a commendable effort 
to save human freedom. In his endeavor to reconcile these two theories 
he might well have made the distinction between first causality and 
second causality. There will always remain a mystery in this problem, 
but the use of analogy in the understanding of these two types of 
causality helps one to see that only God, the creating first cause, can 
make a creature act freely according to the free nature which He has 
given it. 

There is one final recommendation for the work of Father Hawkins. 
He is at home in the field of history of philosophy. He incorporates 
the thought of ancient and modern writers with great accuracy. Con- 


temporary philosophy is not represented ; perhaps because the confusion 


of present thought in this field makes reference useless. The mere 
fact that it includes other schools of thought makes this book a timely 
and helpful contribution to the philosophia perennis. 


Epwarp J. Linz. 
Nazareth College, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Renaissance. By George Clarke Sellery. Madison, Wis.: The 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1950. Pp. 296, with index. 
$3.75. 


Ninety years ago Jacob Burckhardt published his famous Die Kultur 
der Renaissance in Italien in which he stated his thesis that the revival 
of antiquity, combined with the unique genius of the Italian people, 
produced a fundamental revolution in European history. Burckhardt’s 
thesis survived, with modifications, for about seventy-five years. Within 
the last two decades, however, it has succumbed to the general trend of 
doing away with “ periods” in history and showing how revolutionary 
upheavals are less sudden than they formerly seemed. 

Sellery’s essay on the Renaissance is in the general trend of pushing 
its origins far back into medieval history, of showing certain “ modern ” 
elements in medieval times and many medieval survivals into early 
modern history. This book does not offer a new view of the Renaissance 
nor of history in general. Its chief value lies in the strong support it 
gives to the now generally accepted view that “the Renaissance was 
not a revolution, set off by the Revival of Learning and its concomitants, 
but an evolution, based on the same forces, generally speaking, that are 
at work in the world of today.” In a chapter-by-chapter treatment of 
economics, government and polities, philosophy, language, and so forth, 
Sellery drives home the point that the “ revolution” in each field was 
a gradual development beginning about the thirteenth century and con- 
tinuing down to recent times. 


Tuomas P. NEILL. 
St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


St. Thomas Aquinas on Aristotle’s “Love and Friendship.” 
Commentary on Aristotle’s Ethics, Books VIII-IX. Trans- 
lated by Pierre Conway, O.P. Providence: The Providence 
College Press, 1951. Pp. xvi +- 132. Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.50. 


One can hardly be much engaged in teaching the philosophy of St. 
Thomas to the average college student without soon realizing the serious 
inadequacy of the general run of textbooks available in the English 
language. (Whether or not foreign language texts do a better job is 
not now the point.) Because of the language barrier, it is in most 
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instances impossible to employ for class work the Latin texts of St. 
Thomas. Yet, apart from the Summa and the Contra Gentes, com- 
paratively little of the Thomistic corpus has been published in English, 
and virtually nothing of the expressly philosophical works. 

Within very recent years, it is true, and one is glad to note the fact, 
there have been published English translations of such works as the 
De Regimine Principum, the De Ente et Essentia, and the Quaestio 
disputata de Anima. But, unhappily, the great commentaries on Aris- 
totle lie untouched. We have only Dr. Kocourek’s translation of Books 
I-II of the Physics (ef. Tat New Scnovasticism, July 1950, XXIV, 3, 
337-338). And, though at the risk of being unmannerly, the reviewer 
might add that he is preparing for intended publication a translation 
of Books I and X of the Commentary on the Ethics. 

The point is that the works available in English translation go mostly 
over the head of the beginner—who is the undergraduate. The “ be- 
ginners ” for whom St. Thomas said he was writing the Summa are not 
the beginners of our colleges, or seminaries—far from it. What is 
needed, it would seem, is somehow to introduce the undergraduate to 
the great philosophical commentaries themselves. Any effort, therefore, 
to make available in English, either in part or in whole, the vast phi- 
losophical wisdom contained in them ought to be encouraged. For this 
reason, if for no other, the present work of a former Associate Editor 
of THe New SCHOLASTICISM deserves a hearty welcome. Here we have 
in translation St. Thomas’s Commentary on Books VIII-IX of the 
Ethics. These Books diseuss one of the most fundamental of all human 
relations, namely, friendship. Father Conway has entitled them Love 
and Friendship. This adoption seems justified, not only, perhaps, to 
attract reader attention, but also in truth; for, as he observes, “the 
Aristotelian concept of friendship also embraces our concept of love ” 
(p. vii). 

In translating a commentary of St. Thomas one has, of course, 
decisions to make over and above the usual ones. There is, among others, 
the problem of dividing the text: whether to follow what must seem 
to the uninitiated the almost painfully precise and detailed (but 
admirably discerning) division of St. Thomas himself (and thus, it 
may be, risk frightening the reader away), or whether to adopt some- 
thing of a compromise division. And there is, too, the usual problem 
of choosing between a literal rendition and one that is more free, thus 
having to sacrifice the genius, but not necessarily the accuracy, of the 
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original Latin to the genius of the translating English. Compared, 
however, with the question of having a translation or not, these are 
minor matters, indeed. 

Father Conway’s translation is well done. It is somewhat free, without 
loss of accuracy. The choice of Books VIII-IX for translation was 
“ dictated by a desire to appeal to a broad section of readers” (p. vii). 
Beyond that, however, the relevancy of an English version of these 
Books that deal with the basic principles of friendship need not be 
pointed out at a time when friendship among peoples was, perhaps, 
never more lacking and, certainly, never more needed. Some of the 
divisions of the text have been reduced “to afford smoother reading ” 
(ibid.). A translation of the Aristotelian text used by St. Thomas 
precedes each “chapter,” which is the word used for “lesson.” An 
Appendix (pp. 121-132), explaining various points of doctrine 
occurring in the text, supplies helpful elucidations. 

In a translation of this sort we do not expect, and in this instance 
we do not find, any attempt at textual criticism. What Father Conway 
has done is to open to the English-reading public a few more pages of 
those Thomistic books that have already been too long closed to them. 
His venture merits to be well received by all who are in any way 


interested in learning or teaching philosophy. 
Joun A. Orro. 


St. Ambrose College, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Existence and Being. By Martin Heidegger. With an introduction 
by Werner Brock. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1949. 
Pp. 399. $5.00. 


The philosophy of Martin Heidegger is usually associated with the 
movement known as “ existentialism,” notwithstanding the fact that the 
German philosopher himself has repeatedly disavowed this association. 
Heidegger, who at present lives in retirement in the Black Forest, has 
been accused of atheism, amoralism, and nihilism, especially by critics 
who have made no serious effort to gain a first-hand knowledge of his 
thought. The recluse of the Black Forest has at various times refuted 
these charges, most recently in his Letter on Humanism (Bern, 1947), 
addressed to Jean Beaufret of Paris, and in several passages of his 
latest book, entitled Holzwege (Frankfurt a. M., 1950). 
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While the Belgian Thomist, A. de Waehlens, in his comprehensive 
monograph (La Philosophie de M. H., Louvain, 1942), tends to concur 
in the negative evaluation of Heidegger’s philosophy, the German Jesuit 
Johannes Lotz, who at one time was one of Heidegger’s pupils at the 
University of Freiburg, offers a much more positive interpretation and 
arrives at the conclusion that Heidegger’s thinking is informed by deeply 
Christian and even Catholic impulses. 

Friend and foe, however, are in agreement as to the original and 


provocative nature of Heidegger’s approach to basic philosophic prob- 


lems and in particular to the problem of “ Being.” And at the 1949 
International Congress in Argentina a large number of the papers 
presented dealt with Heidegger. Among those who followed Johannes 
Lotz, S.J. in his constructive critique were several Spanish Thomists. 

In the volume here under discussion the English-speaking world is 
offered a first opportunity to acquaint itself with Heidegger’s principal 
philosophic tenets. Existence and Being represents a cooperative effort 
at translation, paraphrase, and interpretation on the part of Werner 
Brock, Stefan Schimansky, Douglas Seott, R. F. C. Hull, and Alan 
Crick. The result is a sort of Heidegger Symposium. The book is 
published by Henry Regnery, in conjunction with an English publisher. 
The American publisher as well as the contributing British scholars 
are to be congratulated on their initiative and courage, especially in 
view of the fact that Heidegger’s rugged personal style and vocabulary 
make the task of translation and interpretation extremely difficult. 
This venture is therefore all the more worthy of commendation. The 
critical reader will perhaps stumble over some awkward phrasings and 
object to the intrusion of too many germanisms, but, on the whole, it is 
a job well done. 

The volume comprises a sketch of Heidegger’s life and professional 
career, a comprehensive summary account of the philosopher’s principal 
work, Being and Time I (Sein und Zeit, 1927), and both outlines and 
translations of four pertinent essays (On the Essence of Truth, 1943; 
What is Metaphysics?, 1929; Remembrance of the Poet, 1942; Hélderlin 
and the Essence of Poetry, 1936). 

Heidegger was born and raised as a Roman Catholic and shows 
himself well acquainted with the scholastic tradition in its Thomistie 
and Scotistie branches. His academic training proceeded at first under 
the influence of the Neo-Kantian school of Windelband and Rickert and 
then brought him into contact with Edmund Husserl’s “ Phenomenology.” 
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In 1929 he succeeded Husserl in the chair of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg im Breisgau. In 1933, as Rector of Freiburg 
University, he delivered an address in which he expressed qualified 
approval of the National-Socialist revolution. After Germany’s defeat 
he was not permitted to resume his teaching until 1950 when he was 


given a Lehrauftrag at the University of Freiburg. 
The German thinker regards the inquiry into the meaning of “ Being ” 


as the central problem of European philosophy, from the pre-Socratics 
down to Hegel’s Logic. After Hegel, he asserts, the problem of 
“ Being” fell into oblivion. “ Being,” the most general and “the 
emptiest of concepts,” cannot be comprehended as anything that is 
(Seiendes), but it is nevertheless treated as something self-evident, and 
it is made use of in knowledge, judgment, and human behavior. 

To renew a genuine inquiry into “ Being,” Heidegger starts out with 
an ontological analysis of the “ existentialistic” structure of human 
Dasein. It is his contention that human life differs ontologically from 
all other existents in that it alone is concerned about its Being and its 
potentialities. It alone makes genuine choices and decisions. It ay gain 
full possession of itself (authentic existence) or it may lose itself and 
disintegrate (unauthentic existence). For the purpose of his ontological 
analysis Heidegger adopts Husserl’s “ phenomenological method.” It is 
his avowed intention to overcome the subjectivism of modern philosophy 
as embodied in the systematic thought from Descartes and Kant to 
Husserl. 

To this date only Part I of Being and Time has been published. 
This section intends to unfold the “transcendental horizon” of the 
problem of Being. Part II, as one may gather from occasional refer- 
ences, is to analyze critically the central doctrines of Aristotle, Descartes, 
and Kant and to point out their limitations. The ultimate aim of the 
entire work is to lay the foundations for a new “ fundamental ontology,” 
culminating in the analysis of “ Being as such.” For this ultimate 
purpose the ontological analysis of human Dasein is to provide the 
starting point. 

Heidegger distinguishes among several modifications or “ existen- 
tialia”” in the structure of Dasein. He mentions in particular Befind- 
lichkeit (the way in which Dasein is placed in life and in the world) ; 
Verstehen (understanding), referring to the dominant purpose or end 
for the sake of which man understands himself to exist, and the poten- 
tialities of his Being; Rede (speech), including both listening and 
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silence; and Verfallen, i.e., the disintegration of authentic existence as 
it oceurs in the publicity of the “ one like many” (das Man), the living 
en masse with the concomitant levelling that characterizes the featureless 
anonymity of the average human life. The result of this Verfallen is 
said to be the self-estrangement (Entfremdung) of Dasein and the 
effacement of its potentiality of Being. 

The Being of Dasein is defined as “ Care” (Sorge), and in prepara- 
tion for its analysis, the ontological character of “dread” (Angst)— 
a concept introduced into modern philosophic discussion by Kierke- 
gaard—is explored. Kierkegaard and Heidegger agree in the way they 
distinguish between “dread” and “fear”: the object of the latter is 
always something definite, while the object of “ dread ” is that indefinite 
“something which is nothing.” What threatens is found nowhere and 
yet, it is everywhere. What is dreaded is the world as such, the “ Being- 
in-the world.” 

From the analysis of “ dread” Heidegger proceeds to the analysis of 
“Care.” Dasein is always concerned about its own Being. It is 
“thrown” into the world and ieft there to its own devices and 
responsibility. 

Section Two of Being and Time inquires into the interrelation of 
Dasein and “ Temporality” (Zeitlichkeit). Heidegger first discusses 
the “ wholeness” and authenticity of Dasein. To envisage Dasein as 
a whole it is necessary to understand it as “ Being-towards-death ” (Sein 
zum Tode) because it is death which is “ the end” of Dasein and thus 
completes and integrates it. Death—my own death, understood as an 
ever-present possibility—is part of the Being of Dasein. As soon as 
Dasein exists, it is “thrown” into this potentiality, and this “ being 
thrown ” (Geworfenheit) reveals itself in “ dread.” But in the no man’s 
land of the anonymous Man the reality of death is obscured and 
neutralized, and Dasein is thus estranged from its genuine potentiality 
of Being. The authentic understanding of one’s “ Being-towards-death,” 
on the other hand, is said to personalize man and to impart to him true 
insight also into the Being of his fellow-men. The resolute facing of 
one’s own death leads to “ freedom-towards-death ” and therewith to an 
authentic visualization of Dasein as a “ whole.” 


Heidegger arrives at this answer by a successive ontological analysis 
of the three phenomena of “ conscience,” “ guilt,” and “ resolve” (Ent- 
schlossenheit). Resolve begets genuine action and enables man to 
master a given concrete situation. Resolute, authentic Dasein lives in 
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the fulfilled moment and relates itself to future, past, and present, the 
three “ ex-stases ” or dimensions of Temporality. 

The authentic understanding of Being is grounded, according to 
Heidegger, in “ historicity ” (Geschichtlichkeit) and is transmitted in 
human history. Historicity places Dasein within the larger frame of 
the social and national community. The choices of the individual Dasein 
are guided by its being together with the Dasein of others in the same 
world. 

The Four Essays are organically related to the main themes of Being 
and Time and deal with some of the problems that are to be discussed 
in the second (unpublished) part of the major work. A shift of 
emphasis from Dasein to “ Being” is unmistakable. It becomes clear, 
furthermore, that Heidegger lays increasing stress on the interrelation 
of philosophy and poetry which, he avers, was closest in the age of the 
pre-Socratics when man was the “ guardian” or “ shepherd” of Being 
and dwelled in its intimate proximity. In the essay On the Essence of 
Truth the German thinker describes the philosopher as “ a wanderer on 
his way into the neighborhood of Being.” 

Heidegger recognizes that truth is inseparably linked with Being. 
Truth as such, he states, is fundamentally one and indivisible. He 
criticizes and tries to refute the scholastic saying, “ veritas est adae- 
quatio rei et intellectus,” a criticism which reveals an incomplete under- 
standing of this time-honored statement. As Gilson points out, to 
understand the scholastic sentence correctly it is necessary to call 
attention to the meaning it has “ dans Vontologie existentielle de Saint 
Thomas d’Aquin. ... L’adéquation de Vintellect au réel, qui définit la 
verité s’affirme légitimement dans une doctrine ov, réfléchissant sur soi- 
méme, Vintellect se découvre capable de devenir la réalité: secundum 
hoe cognoscit veritatem intellectus, quod supra se reflectitur.” (Le 
Thomisme, Vrin, Paris, 1948, pp. 326 and 331). When Heidegger 
speaks of the “overtness” (das Offene) in which the vast realm of 
beings is “ opened up,” he evidently (yet unwittingly) repeats in modern 
phraseology St. Thomas’s “ anima est quodammodo omnia.” St. Thomas 
would certainly agree with Heidegger’s statement that only in such 
“overtness ” an adequation of a thing and an intellectual proposition 
becomes possible. 


Lack of space makes it impossible to give even a cursory account of 
the rich thought content of the Hélderlin essays and the profound 
inaugural lecture of 1929 on the nature of Metaphysics. The latter 
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contains a discussion of “ nothingness,” viewed as a metaphysical prob- 
lem and as closely related to the problem of “ Being.” To pose the 
problem of “ Being,” Heidegger contends, one must first have faced the 
problem of “nothingness.” The discussion of “nothingness” is thus 
intended as a preliminary step leading to the elucidation of the nature 
of metaphysics. 

Metaphysics is defined as the “ questioning beyond ” the things that 
are, in order to regain them as such and “in the whole.” This is 


” 


Heidegger’s way of speaking of “ transcendence.” Metaphysics is fur- 
ther described as “ the fundamental happening (Geschehen)” in human 
Dasein. Metaphysical inquiry began with the question, “ What is the 
Being of all that is?” This query, Heidegger maintains, brought man 
into the “ open ” and immeasurably widened his horizon, giving history 
and civilization their solid foundation. This momentous Geschehen has 
to be repeated by every original thinker in every historie epoch. 
Heidegger thus resumed in his lecture on Metaphysics the question 
whick Leibniz had asked in his Principes de la nature et de la grace 
fondées en raison: “ Why is there something rather than nothing? ” 
In the Postscript to the lecture on Metaphysics (written many years 
later) Heidegger dwells in particular on the distinction between science 
and philosophy, contrasting scientific “ calculation ” (the “ will to will ” 
or “the will to power”) and metaphysical thought. He concludes by 
describing the true philosopher as the one who responds to the call of 
Being, the one who dedicates his life to the maintenance of the “ truth 
of Being.” Only when philosophy is obedient to the voice of Being 
may it succeed in kindling an identical single-minded devotion to the 
Truth of Being in others. All true philosophers and all true poets 
strive to find the Word which pronounces the Truth of Being. And 


” makes him 


“dread,” opening up for man the abyss of “ nothingness, 
listen to this Word in speechless silence. For “ nothingness is the veil 
of Being.” 

The speculation of Heidegger leaves at least partially unanswered 
the all-important question as to the relationship between “ Being ” and 
“nothingness.” Which of the two is the ultimate? Is the truth which 
is hidden in Being “ nothingness”? Or is the truth whieh is hidden in 
nothingness “ Being”? The answer to these questions involves the vast 
difference between a philosophy of nihilism and a new approach to a 


genvine metaphysics. If it is Heidegger’s conviction (and there are 


indications that it is) that what at first appears as nothingness is 


‘ 
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ultimately revealed as “ Being,” then all existents are grounded in that 
immense realm of “Being” that reveals itself behind the veil of 


nothingness and that restores to man all things and beings, including 
his own Dasein. “ Without Being there can never be any existent,” 
says Heidegger. Being as such, however, is so far above and beyond 
all things that are that “it is without any existents ” (es west ohne das 
Seiende). Here, it would seem (and Heidegger has confirmed this 
interpretation), the horizon opens toward the divine Being. 


Kurt F. 
Stanford University, 
Stanford, California. 


The New Renaissance of Spirit. By Vincent A. McCrossen. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1949. Pp. 252. $3.00. 


Prof. MeCrossen’s book entitled The New Renaissance of the Spirit 
is a book primarily concerned with historico-cultural issues, and properly 
belongs to a class known as the “ general culture series.” It is a deeply 
Catholic book, and it is obvious that the author is thoroughly familiar 
with Catholic writings. 

The book’s main argument is that we are at the moment on the 
threshold of a new age. The passing world has been materialistic for 
the last five or six centuries, and we are now in the last stages of a 
materialistic culture. A new set of values is taking form, a new world 
is being born, and the new culture will be primarily spiritual. It will 
not be a new Middle Ages, but a new Renaissance. The materialistic 
values will be relegated to their proper place. 

The author has certainly brought out very forcefully the dynamics 
of history: for example, the violent character attached to transition- 
periods, the creativity of the dying-periods, the optimism implied in 
the truly Christian concept of the world, the action of Divine Providence 
in human affairs. Professor McCrossen sees the new Renaissance of the 
spirit as being led principally by the same countries which were in the 
forefront of the Renaissance of the 14th-16th centuries. The pro- 
tagonists of the new Renaissance are the great Catholic thinkers of the 
last fifty years. From France and Italy, the new movement will extend 
to the fringe countries of the Roman Empire, and finally to the countries 
which have embraced Christianity at a later date. 
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Actually the two most powerful nations of the world, Russia and the 
United States, are not in a position to be leading in the new Renaissance, 
since Russia is under the domination of Marxism, which is but the most 
extreme form of materialism, and the United States is engrossed in a 
bourgeois materialism already out-dated, but still sufficiently strong to 
be the guiding philosophy. Nevertheless, in this country at least, there 
are signs of dissatisfaction among the people, and even among some of 
the more advanced thinkers who have been able to break away from 
the more commonly accepted set of values. 

This reviewer agrees with the main points outlined in the book. 
Nevertheless, he feels that certain weaknesses are to be found. Most 
likely they are due to the fact that it is practically impossible in a work 
of this kind to make all the required distinctions. The result is a 
tendency to unqualified statements, which may give the impression of 
being general condemnations or over-simplified explanations of highly 
complex historical situations. By way of illustration, it may be noted 
that the Renaissance is continually considered as being sensate. This 
is obviously true, but the materialistic aspect of Renaissance is not its 
only characteristic, and it is not its most important. The Renaissance 
is also a deeply spiritual phenomenon, in this sense at least, that it is 
not only a glorification of the sensate values. 

The same may be said of the opposition between “sensate culture,” 
and “spiritual culture.” By the very fact that a culture is spiritual, 
it does not follow that it should be accepted. It may be “ non-sensate ” 
or “ anti-sensate ” and still be undesirable. 

The frequent use of the word “sensate” is apt to bring confusion. 
The author should have given a definition or an explanation of the 
word. This was certainly called for, since the word “ sensate” is a new 


word. I presume that it means “ materialistic” or “ pertaining to ‘he 


senses,” but its repeated use in different contexts is certainly confusing. 

It would also have been very helpful if the author had clarified the 
distinction between the natural and the supernatural order. This should 
have been done in the light of Thomistie philosophy. A complete phi- 
losophy of culture is to be found in the writings of Aquinas, but it is 
being neglected. 

Professor MeCrossen’s book will certainly be very helpful, and it 
will give new hope to those who think that a rebirth is impossible. 


Lucren Duravtt, O. M. I. 
Oblate College and Seminary, 
Natick, Mass. 
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Existence and Inquiry. By Otis Lee. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. ix + 323, with index. $4.00. 


In his introductory chapter the late Professor Lee states that “ the 
aims of this book are to describe how philosophy came to be where it is 
today, to evaluate its present state, and to offer some suggestions for 
the future.” (p.1) After this introductory chapter, which is devoted 
to an explanation of his aims and of their importance, definitions of the 


basic concepts of “ inquiry ” 


and “ existence,” and a preliminary out- 
line of what he considers to be the three critical phases in modern 
philosophy, he begins his investigation with an account of the first of 
these phases, the period of analysis. 

As is true of every philosophical period, the theory of inquiry of this 
period was intimately bound up with a theory of existence. Because 
it was assumed during this period that the universe was an intelligible 
system of related elements, the way to know such a universe was thought 
to consist in the analysis of the complex objects of experience in order 
to uncover the simple, indubitable elements embedded in them. These 
apprehended elements constituted the self-evident truths or facts of 
philosophic knowledge. Just as these elements were thought to con- 
stitute the structural blocks of real being, so their apprehension in the 
form of self-evident truths was thought to constitute the first principles 


of the knowledge of reality. This theory of inquiry found expression 


in two groups, the rationalists, whose analysis terminated in the “ simple 
natures” of reason, and the empiricists, who found in the simple 
’ of sense the self-evident facts of all knowledge. It was the 
inability of the analytic method to account for the non-evident, the 
contingent, becoming and process, which led to the emergence of a new 
theory of existence together with a new theory of inquiry. 


“ ideas’ 


The new theory of inquiry was that of dialectic, and it was based on 
the discovery of process in reality. The new theory saw reality as a 
process of conflicting opposites, “a double process of the generation of 
opposites and their absorptions, their differentiation and their integra- 
tion ... (and) also the unity out of which they are differentiated and 
unity into which they are absorbed.” (p. 93) Professor Lee discusses 
in detail the dialectical concepts of opposites, negation, and contra- 
diction, and describes the similarities and differences between dialectical 
idealism and dialectical materialism. He thinks that dialectic deserves 
credit for recognizing that reality contains such nonformal elements as 
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process, development, destruction, contradiction, and negation, but that 
the theory is defective in its inability to account for structure and order 
and to provide an answer to the question: How can reason, which is 
itself within process, understand process? 

Pragmatism, the typical attitude of the contemporary period, repre- 
sents the post-dialectic attempt to deal with the problem of a logic of 
process. It is “an attempt to combine the logical clarity of analysis 
with the recognition that reality is a process.” (p. 188) Professor Lee 
devotes considerable space to the description of such distinctive features 
of pragmatism as the use of the genetic and experimental methods of 
inquiry, the theory of consequences, and the evolutionary naturalism 
which is at the root of the pragmatic methodology. He concludes that 
the theoretical attitude of naturalism is opposed by pragmatism’s prac- 
tical attitude of consequences, and that these diverse elements have 
hindered the development of a systematic theory of the nature of things. 

In his concluding chapter Professor Lee expresses his opinion that 
“a concept of philosophical inquiry is now needed which will be adapted 
to the analysis of present existence.” (p. 312) Such a theory must 


include a “ concept of individual form, for to know a concrete existent 


is at least to know its form, in the sense of ‘ what’ it is.” (p. 313) 
Secondly, it must “formulate the notion of energies in empirical 
terms.... Finally, the two notions, ‘form’ and ‘energies,’ must be 
seen in relation, as they exist. The point of departure in inquiry is 
the conerete existent. And this is also the terminus of analysis . . .” 
(p. 313) 

Professor Lee has done a skillful job of making intelligible the major 
trends in the maze of conflicting doctrines known as modern philosophy. 
It is also refreshing to read a contemporary philosopher who recognizes 
that epistemology and ontology are distinct but inseparable, who sees 
philosophy as being more than criticism or a theory of inquiry, and who 
does not regard philosophy merely as a kind of handmaiden to the 
experimental sciences. 

RicHArD R. 


University of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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